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THE LARGEST LIFE. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 





There is a beauty at the goal of life, 
A beauty growing since the world began, 
Through every age and race, through lapse 
and strife, 
Tillthe great human soul completes her 
span. 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and 
burn, 
The currents of blind passion that appall, 
To listen and keep watch till we discern 
The tide of sovereign truth that guides it 
all: 
So to address our spirits to the height: 
And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our 
soul, 
To have done this is to have lived, though 
fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Inspired by Governor Roosevelt's ex- 
ample, the Governor of Arizona recom- 
mended woman suffrage in his message, 
and a bill to grant full suffrage to women 
passed the popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture by a very large majority. In Okla- 
homa, a, similar bill passed the lower 
house by an almost unanimous vote; but 
in each case the measure failed in the 
Senate. At the West as well as at the 
East, the Senate seems to deserve its title 
of “the graveyard of reforms.” 
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Edward C. Andrie, Belgian Consul at 
Manila, in an article on “The Character 
of the Philippine Leaders,”’ says: 

The native women are superior in intel- 
ligence to the men. . . . Their native tact 
and intelligence make them the superior 
of the men in all matters relating to civil 
life. A Philippine native seldom sells his 
Property without getting the consent of 

is wife. 

Whenever the Philippines are organized 
lato a government, territorial or other- 
Wise, suffrage should certainly be granted 
to the women upon the same terms as the 
men. 





The Chicago Tribune devotes an edito- 
rial a column long to Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch’s little book, ‘Mr. 
Lex,” and says every member of the Leg- 
islature ought to have a copy, to bring 
about the repeal of the relics of barbar- 
ism that still linger in the law. 





—_ 


Portland, Me., has just declared by a 
large majority in favor of women on the 
school board, The amendment thus rati- 
fied by the voters provides for three 
women on the board, to serve at large and 
be nominated on the general ticket at the 
same time with the mayor. Stroudwater 
District gave the largest proportional ma- 
jority in favor, the vote there being about 
four to one. As was to be expected, in 
the lowest and worst wards of the city, 
the vote was largest against the women. 
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“The Heroic Side of Henry George,”’ by 
his son, Henry George, Jr., we copy from 
the New Voice of New York City, by the 
kind permission of the proprietors of that 
able periodical. Henry George, as the 
author of ‘*Progress and Poverty,”’ is des- 
tined to an honorable immortality as an 
apostle of social reform. 
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School meetings were held throughout 
New Jersey on March 21, and the N. Y. 
Tribune says they ‘‘were largely attended 
by women interested in providing a greater 
number of school buildings for the accom- 
modation of youth.” In New Jersey, 
women can vote on school appropriations, 
but not for school officers. In Massachu- 
setts, they can vote for school officers, 
but not on school appropriations. These 
anomalies will all be swept away when 
women obtain full suffrage. 





Many points of interest will be found 
this week in the State Correspondence— 
the progress of the campaign for a clean 
city in New Orleans, the bills in behalf of 
health and education carried through the 
Utah Legislature by its two women mem- 
bers, the part New York’s women voters 
are taking in school improvement, and 
cheering signs of progress in Maine and 
elsewhere. A Kentucky woman describes 
a state of anarchy in Lexington which is 
an object-lesson on the need of woman 
suffrage. 





Mrs, Lillie Devereux Blake, in another 
column, argues that women ought never to 
suffer capital punishment, at least until 
they are allowed to vote. Several young 
Massachusetts politicians, who strongly 
advocate that women should continue to 
be classed politically with insane persons 
and idiots, have shown themselves ex- 
tremely keen and fierce to have every wo- 
man who commits a crime suffer the full 
penalty of the law. This is hardly con- 
sistent. If women are too irrational to 
vote, they should have some of the privi- 
leges of irrationality, as well as its penal- 
ties. On the other hand, some of the ad- 
vocates of equal suffrage have shown a 
like inconsistency in claiming that women 
are rational beings and should be treated 
as such in the matter of suffrage, yet at 
the same time asking that women con- 
victed of murder should be exempt from 
capital punishment merely on account of 
their sex. We favor the substitution of 
life-imprisonment for capital punishment, 
but meanwhile we see no valid reason why 
a guilty woman should not suffer the same 
penalty as a guilty man. It is not a ques- 
tion of courtesy, but of justice. 
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ILLITERATES AND WOMEN. 








A week or so ago, the N. Y. Sun says, a 
Westchester County politician brought 
thirty-seven Italian laborers into the 
Supreme Court room at White Plains for 
naturalization as American citizens. 
Judge Dickey was on the bench. Believ- 
ing that these men had been coached to 
say ‘‘Yes’’ to certain questions, he asked, 
in the course of his examination of the 
first candidate for citizenship: 

“Will you swear to support the consti- 
tution and the laws of the United States, 
and the laws of the State of New York?” 

‘*Yes,’’ was the prompt answer. 

“Will you bear arms against the United 
States?’’ the Judge asked, gravely. 

“Yes.”’ 

“Will you join the Anarchists?” 

‘*Yes,’”’ said Luigi, smilingly. 

“Would you assist a foreign power 
against the United States?” 

“*Yes,”’ said Luigi, eagerly. 

“Would you at all times resist the offi- 





cers and power of the United States in the | 
execution of their duty?” 

“Yes.” 

‘In case of a war with a foreign power, 
would you give aid and comfort to the 
enemy with 
posal?” 

sa 

‘And now you solemnly swear that you 
will do all these things?” 

“Yes,’’ said the candidate, 
lighting up. 

“Step down,’ 
is all.”’ 


all the power at your dis- | 





his face | 


’ 


said the Justice. ‘That | 

Of the thirty-seven candidates, only two | 
received their naturalization papers. | 

The editor of a column in the Brooklyn 
Eagle has received a leaflet bearing the 
title: ‘‘Modo per Farsi Cittadini Ameri- 
cani.”” The leaflet is issued with a view 
to making the road to American citizen- 
ship easy for illiterates. Graduating into 
citizenship under this plan of instruction, 
the candidate will not have to read the 
constitution or any of our laws printed in 
English. The leaflet contains questions 
and answers in English and Italian, which, 
if memorized, will make the examination 
a mere form—that is, unless it should 
occur to a judge to ask questions out of 
the order expected. 

A bright Brooklyn woman encloses this 
clipping, with the dry comment that it 
will be hopeless to ask suffrage for women 
“while we have such material among men 
still available for citizens.”’ 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The regular fortnightly meeting of the 
State Association will be held at the suf- 
frage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Tuesday, March 28, at3 P. M. Mrs.’Ellen 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Sherborn 
Prison for Women, will speak on ‘The 
Duty of Society to Criminals,’ and it is 
hoped that others who have made penol- 
ogy a study will be present to enrich the 
discussion that follows this valuable pa- 
per. Light refreshments will be served, 
as usual, All except members will pay 
15 cents for admission. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, for nine 
years pastor of the People’s Church at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is at present in South- 
ern California in search of health. Her 
permanent address is ‘‘The Colonial Inn,” 
San Diego. She will visit other points in 
California before returning home in June. 

Mrs. Eva Kinney Miller is an ordained 
minister of of the Congregational denomi- 
nation, as is also her husband, Rev. S. A. 
Miller. They reside at Anna, Ill., where 
Mr. Miller is pastor of the Congregational 
church, while his gifted wife has charge 
of three Congregational churches south 
of Anna, at Villa Ridge, Beechwood, and 
Ullin, preaching at each place succes- 
sively. 

Kindergarten work flourishes under the 
direction of the Cincinnati deaconesses. 
Eight women are engaged in that work in 
their large kindergarten schools. 

The number of Methodist deaconesses 
in Minneapolis has grown from eleven in 
1896 to thirty-four in 1899. 

Miss Mabel Hartford, Kucheng, China, 
writes in the Christian Advocate: 

Last fall 1 was waited on by a number 
of native Christians, who wanted me to 
ask the presiding elder to see that their 
preacher was returned to them the fifth 
year. He was with them, and I expected 
to hear them speak of his power as a 
preacher, or his kindness as a pastor, 
when I asked why they so much wanted 
to keep him. But they said not one word 
about him, poor man. They could not 
lose his wife; she was so good a woman, 
and their wives and children loved her so 
much, and she had so fine a day school! 

At an assembly of the Deaconesses of 
the M. E. Church held lately in Fall River, 
Mass., thirty-nine deaconesses were pres- 
ent from institutions in various cities. 
Among the subjects considered were, 
“The Self-Culture of the Deaconesses;’’ 
“Why they should be Trained;”’ ‘‘Why 
they should be without Salaries;’ ‘“‘Why 
they should be Costumed;”’ ‘‘Why they 
should be Licensed.”” On Sunday, not 
only the pulpits of the Methodist churches, 
but also the Central Congregational and 
the Friends’ church were occupied by the 
deaconesses. The reports of superintend- 
ents showed that over a thousand calls a 
year are made by each visiting deaconess; 
children are taught by trained kinder- 
gartners, and schools and clubs for the 
poor and the outcast are maintained under 


| character. 





wise and skilful direction. 


THE HEROIC SIDE OF HENRY GEORGE. 


BY HIS SON, HENRY GEORGE, JR. 





When yet a printer’s boy in his native 


| city of Philadelphia, Henry George, tow 


ard the close of the °50’s, set down on a 
sheet of paper that is still preserved these 
words desc: ibing himself: 

Qealified to meet difficulties, overcome 
obstacles, endure hardships, contend for 
privileges, maintain opinions, resent in- 


| sults, and defend his rights to the last. 


This was aclear portrayal of his early 
And his early ambition, what 
was that? That, too, he a little later set 
down in clear terms: 

I am constantly longing for wealth; the 
wide difference between my wishes and 
the means of gratifying them at my com- 
mand keeps me in perpetual disquiet. It 
would bring me comfort and luxury which 
1 cannot now obtain; it would give me 
more congenial employment and associ- 
ates; it would enable me to cultivate my 
mind and exert to a fuller extent my 
powers; it would give me the ability to 
minister to the comfort and enjoyment of 
those whom I[ love most; and, therefore, 
itis my principal object in life to obtain 
wealth, or at least more of it than I have 
at present. 

And that this was his burning ambition 
at that time was shown by his going to 
California, bis striving to get to the mines, 
his sinking his savings in ‘‘claims,’’ his 
schemes, his correspondence, and his very 
dreams. “It is no wonder,” he said in a 
letter to his parents, “that wealth is 
sought by all means, for it expresses almost 
everything.’”’ And so he continued to 
think more or less strongly until the win- 
ter of 1868-69, when, coming to New York 
to arrange for a telegraph news service 
for a San Francisco paper, he saw squalor 
and misery side by side with vast wealth 
in this largest, richest, and proudest city 
on this hemisphere, such as was not 
dreamed of in the far Western pioneer 
country. 

As he walked alone musing through the 
great city’s streets and saw men begging 
work as a boon, women selling their 
bodies for bread, and little children de- 
prived of their childhood and put to toil 
before their bones had hardened, thoughts 
of self faded, desire for wealth was put 
aside. Cries of the outcast and down- 
trodden filled his ears and heart, and there 
and then he made a vow that he would 
seek for the cause of all this pain and 
misery, and strive to set the world aright. 

Did ever prince, armed with despotic 
power and surrounded by counsellors pos- 
sessing the wisdom of the ages, attempt so 
great a task as this poor, unschooled, un- 
known man of less than 30 set before him- 
self—this young man coming from the far 
Pacific coast, as from the rim of the world, 
armed only with a high purpose and 
moved solely by asympathetic heart? 

But after the answer came, and he was 
filled with the conviction that he had 
solved the sphinx's riddle, the way grew 
not easier, but harder and more rugged. 
He had relinquished the dream of wealth, 
of self-ease, of ‘‘soft sunshine and the 
pleasant day,’’ to pursue his great pur- 
pose; but how natural, how simple, how 
tempting it were to temporize with the 
smaller evils for the sake of gathering 
strength for the leap against the monster 
wrong! The Central Pacific Railroad was 
then the overshadowing influence in Cali- 
fornia. It owned or controlled most of 
the press, swayed the Legislature, bent the 
courts, governed banks, and moved as 
a mighty force in politics. It was quick to 
recognize talent, and as quick to engage 
or reward it. Out of imperial coffers it 
had fortunes to bestow. With a word it 
could make men, and, so far as the masses 
were concerned, could as easily break 
men. Of those who could not or would 
not serve, it asked only silence, merely 
immunity from attack. Henry George 
had now come to have a recognized in- 
fluence with his pen. What more easy 
than for him to be at peace with the great 
corporation, and, obtaining some dignified 
place within its giving—as many of his 
acquaintances had already done—enjoy 
tranquil days, during which to develop his 
philosophy to a readiness for launching 
when the favorable moment should come! 

But the young man who had set him- 
self to a great moral work would not 
abate a jot of principle. The little news- 
paper that he edited, the Sacramento 
Reporter, was free. With all his might 
he assailed the railroad’s demands for sub- 
sidies. The corporation retaliated by buy- 
ing a controlling interest in the paper. 
Refusing to take orders from such a mas- 
ter, the editor withdrew. Yet he would 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





QUEEN VICTORIA is said to have seventy 
living descendants. If each of the seventy 
should be equally prolific, in ten gener- 
ations they and their descendants would 
number nearly 25,000,000. 

Miss Anruony will sail for England 
June 2, to attend the quinquennial meet- 
ing of the Woman’s International Coun- 
cil, to be held in London, Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Miss How- 
land, and other friends are planning to go 
by the same steamer. It will be a merry 
party of suffragists. 

Mrs. BALLINGTON Booru is making an 
extended trip through the South and 
West, including several of the cities on 
the Pacific coast. She is accompanied by 
her private secretary, Major Jennie V. 
Hughes. She expects to return April 15, 
and to conduct a large meeting in Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, April 24. 

Dr. HARRIETTA A, COYKENDALL, who 
is described as ‘ta charming little woman,” 
has been practising dentistry in Newark, 
N. J., and was the only woman dentist in 
that city. A few days ago she was one of the 
two chief participants in a pretty church 
wedding, the other being Dr. J. R. Cherry. 
After their wedding journey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cherry will reside in Williamsport, 
Penn. 

ANNA Evreinorr, the Russian lady 
who has been speaking in this country in 
behalf of the Disarmament Conference, is 
a person of rank as well as culture. Her 
father, a general of the Russian army, was 
governor of the imperial palace during 
the reign of the present Czar’s grand- 
father, Alexander II. She studied at the 
University of Leipsic, graduated in law, 
and has since given much attention to 
judicial studies and history. 

Mrs. Hetry GREEN, who is said to be 
the richest woman in America, is so pur- 
sued by beggars that she conceals her ad- 
dress from the public, and her door-plate 
bears the inscription, ‘C. Dewey.’’ This 
is the name of her daughter’s little dog, 
‘Commodore Dewey,’’ born on the day of 
the battle of Manila. ‘This little terrier 
simply runs this whole household,” Mrs. 
Green said, the other day, to a reporter 
for the New Voice. ‘We live with him— 
not he with us.’’ The New Voice of March 
18 gives Mrs, Green’s account of how she 
made her large fortune, and her advice to 
other women who wish to go into business 
with a view to profit. 

Miss AGNES Weston, the friend of 
English sailors, lately celebrated what she 
calls her ‘silver wedding’’ with the navy, 
i. e., the twenty-fifth anniversary of her 
beginning her work for the sailors at 
Portsmouth, The modest little ‘“‘public- 
house without drink,” started twenty-five 
years ago, has developed into a magnifi- 
cent building, on which $1,000,000 has 
been spent. Last year it sheltered 178,527 
men, who paid $79,800 for food and tem- 
perance drinks. These figures show how 
Miss Weston’s work in the ‘‘Rest’”’ is ap- 
preciated. The personal letters which she 
wrote at first to one sailor have developed 
into a newspaper that now goes to thou- 
sands of them in all parts of the world. 

Mme. LovusBeEt, the mother of the new 
President of France, is now eighty-six 
years old, but still manages the farm at 
Marsanne on which her son was born. She 
is a typical peasant farmer, simple, frugal, 
and successful in the direction of her af- 
fairs. She retains the garb of her youth 
and class—the plain gown of homespun, 
and the white cap with fluted edges and 
wide strings. The ground floor of her 
farmhouse is given up to stables and 
storehouses; above are the living rooms, 
from which one looks down on the farm 
animals in the courtyard. Mme. Loubet 
has refused to move to Paris, or to change 
her mode of life. 

Dorotuy Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s little 
granddaughter, once got the better of the 
distinguished statesman on a question of 
acquaintance with the Bible. It is said 
that at Hawarden, one morning, she re- 
fused to get up. When all other means 
had failed, Mr. Gladstone was called. 
‘Why won’t you get up, my child?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Why, grandfather, didn’t you 
tell me to do what the Bible says?”’ ‘‘Yes, 
certainly.”’ ‘Well, it disapproves of early 
rising; says it’s a waste of time.’’ Mr. 
Gladstone knew his Bible better than 
most men, but for once in his life he was 
nonplussed. ‘You listen,’’ went on Dor- 
othy; and, turning to the 127th Psalm, 
she read the second verse, laying great 
emphasis on the words, “It is vain for you 
to rise up early.” 
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not stay silent. He wrote a pamphlet 
against subsidies that was distributed 
throughout the State, and which helped 
to draw the Democratic Party up with full 
front against the corporation, and, at the 
same time, in order to push his fight in 
the Legislature, he became a candidate for 
the assembly. The great corporation, be- 
coming thoroughly roused, entered fully 
into the struggle, and threw the entire 
Democratic party down into the dust. 
But, though beaten for election, the prin- 
ciple for which the party fought was 
triumphant, and railroad subsidies were 
henceforth dead in California. Moreover, 
three months after election, Henry George 
had started a new paper, the San Fran- 
cisco Evening Post, and again he entered 
the anti-railroad war. 

And if he opposed the great railroad 
monopoly, neither would he on the other 
hand in the least truckle to popular error. 
In 1878, while he was, under great embar- 
rassment, writing in ‘Progress and Pover- 
ty’’ what he regarded as the everlasting 
truth—the message of equal rights, of 
peace and plenty, of the simple way to cast 
out involuntary poverty from civilization 
—there was a call for a State constitu- 
tional convention. He was anxious to 
attend—for what better way to put his 
principles into effect than to graft them 
into the fundamental organic law of the 
State? He looked about, and it seemed as 
if he could go to the convention for the 
mere asking. He received the Democratic 
nomination and afterward that of the new 
Working Men’s Party—a party which, 
though under the leadership of a loose- 
principled man named Dennis Kearney, 
had its rise in discontent with prevailing 
social and political conditions. It had 
drawn from both Democratic and Republi- 
can ranks, and its strength was conceded; 
so that, with a double nomination, Henry 
George seemed sure of election and of the 
attainment of his heart’s desire. All that 
remained was for him to go before the 
working men’s ratification meeting, and 
there, acknowledging the leadership of 
Kearney, subscribe to their party plat- 
form. But here the difficulty lay. He 
went before the meeting, where others had 
gone before him, and was asked the ques- 
tions that others smoothly and quietly 
had acquiesced in. His reply was almost 
a shout—‘‘No!” He said he would ac- 
knowledge no man leader to do his think- 
ing for him, and that, although springing 
from the ranks himself, there were some 
planks in the working men’s platform 
that he did not believe in and must op- 
pose. He would receive their nomination 
as afree man or not at all, Hisses greeted 
his speech, the nomination was revoked, 
and he was beaten in the election; but he 
had prevailed over temptation, and had 
not compromised. 

Back he turned to work on his book, 
which caused him many sacrifices, even to 
the pawning of his watch; and when it 
was written, and the plates were made in 
San Francisco and sent on to a New York 
house for the formal publication, he fol- 
lowed on an emigrant train, and set foot 
in this city in 1880, practically penniless. 

The next 17 years were years of tre- 
mendous effort, years of conquest for his 
ideas—the circulation of his writings be- 
yond the wildest dream, of political 
pitched battles, of victories snatched out 
of defeats, long speaking campaigns in 
many parts of the world—years of such 
bountiful harvest as to give him ‘treason 
to feel” that of all the men of whom he 
had ever heard who had ‘‘attempted any- 
thing like so great a work against any- 
thing like so great odds,’ he had been 
‘*most favored.” 

In May, 1897, the first break in his im- 
mediate family came. A daughter died. 
He took this as an admonition that life is 
short, and, short or long, is uncertain. 
Without delay he made his will, and set 
himself again to writing on the book on 
which he had been at work with interrup- 
tions for several years. It was his hope 
to make this book, under the title of 
“The Science of Political Economy,” the 
crowning work of his life. But the years 
of hard strain, the close application of re- 
cent months, and the silent heart-grief 
over his daughter’s death, told, and the 
man who had in former years seemed as 
of iron now grew thin and weak, and suf- 
fered an attack which the family physi- 
cian admonished him would be the close 
forerunner of an apoplectic stroke if he 
proceeded with work. Scarcely had he 
risen from the first effects of this illness, 
when there came the call to him to enter 
a@3acandidate in the Greater New York 
mayoralty fight. The family physician 
and two other intimate medical friends at 
once solemnly protested. To one he 
wrote: 

I thank you very much for your friend- 
ly counsel. I will take it, unless, as I can 
see it,duty calls. In that case,I must obey. 
After all, how little we can see of the fu- 
ture! 

To another he talked, as they walked 


together on Shore Road, just before the 
George residence at Fort Hamilton. 

“Tell me,” said he, “if I accept, what is 
the worst that can happen to me?” 

The physician answered: ‘Since you 
ask, you have a right to be told. It will 
most probably prove fatal.”’ 

“You mean,” he said, ‘it may kill me?” 

‘Most probably yes.”’ 

“Dr, Kelly,’ rejoined Mr. George, “says 
the same thing, only more positively. He 
says it will certainly kill me. But I have 
got to die. How can I die better than 
serving humanity? Besides, so dying will 
do more for the cause than anything I am 
likely to be able to do in the rest of my 
life.” 

And duty called. And when, with ashen 
face, he slowly rose to his feet in Cooper 
Union to respond to his nomination, and 
open his campaign, and said, in low, slow 
tones, “I am in this fight to remain to the 
end, though I die in it,” few understood 
the pregnant meaning in his words, and 
knew with what effort he had come to the 
hall, and that he bad almost fainted in the 
street outside. 

But,this crisis past,there followed three 
weeks of hurricane campaign—a cam- 
paign without money, without organiza- 
tion, without the hundred common expe- 
dients of a political canvass; a campaign 
around a man and a moral principle—a 
man who counted confidently on success 
at the polls, but who counted rectitude of 
soul above all things else. For when a 
friend wrote to say that copscience would 
compel him to vote for one of the other 
candidates, he answered: 

Vote for Low or for me, as you may 
judge best. I will in any event be true. 
“What doth it profit a manif he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” 

And on the last night that he was to be 
alive, he went the old ways of courage. 
When introduced to an audience as ‘‘the 
great friend of labor,” he began: 

I have never claimed to bea special friend 
of labor. Let us have done with this call 
for special privileges for labor. Labor does 
not want special privileges. I have never 
advocated or asked for special rights or 
special sympathy for working men. 
What I stand for is the equal rights of all 
men! 

The cheers that greeted his words were 
the cheers of the common people, the peo- 
ple from whom he loved to say he came. 
A few hours more, and the stroke of 
which the doctors had warned descended, 
and four days before election Henry 
George fell. To the last he had been true. 

Pride of intellectual power has ofttimes 
raised the individual from obscurity to 
heights of dazzling renown. But it has 
raised him only, and not his fellows. The 
world has raptly gazed and marvelled, and 
then turned back to the consciousness of 
its own condition. But when the heart- 
throb has drawn the individual from out 
the ranks of his fellows, and the thought 
that has shone in him has been, not to 
make self peerless, but to raise the condi- 
tion of all, then the multitude has re- 
sponded; and, striving against difficulties, 
he has, in the popular eye, come to wear 
the habiliments of hero and leader.— New 
Voice. 





QUEEN WILHELMINA'S DOVES. 

One of the prettiest features of the in- 
stallation of Wilhelmina as Queen of the 
Netherlands was the releasing of 6,000 
carrier pigeons to bear to every part of 
the Low Countries the message of joy to 
the Dutch people that their young Queen 
had really come into her own. In quaint 
little towns, where windmills turned, and 
where lazy-looking sail-boats drifted up 
and down canals, Dutch peasants watched 
for the white-winged messenger, whose 
coming would announce the enthronement 
of the young girl Holland loves. In her 
childhood she was allowed a rare privi- 
lege for royal children—to play with other 
children in the streets. Once, when she 
was about ten years old, she was enjoying 
a sleigh-ride with her mother, the Queen 
Regent, and came upon a large group of 
children playing snowball. Wilhelmina 
asked permission to join in the sport, and 
the royal sleigh stood still for half an 
hour, while ‘the future sovereign of the 
Netherlands was boisterously hitting and 
being hit by nobody knows who.” Her 
teachers were charged by her mother to 
treat her as they would any other school 
girl. The mother’s purpose was to make 
Wilhelmina just what she is—a sweet, 
wholesome, healthy, well-educated Dutch- 
woman. 





SHE STOPPED THE FIGHT. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is reported 
as saying, in answer to the argument that 
women should not vote because they do 
not fight: 


I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that woman’s moral power, whatever her 
lack of physical strength, makes up for 
any inferiority in brute force. I was once 
going along the street when I saw two 
men fighting. I just handed my parasol 
to my sister and stepped between the two 





men and they stopped fighting. It wasn’t 





because I was stronger than they; it was 
because I wanted them to stop, and I 
wanted it so fiercely that my feelings 
overpowered their brute wrath. One of 
the men slunk off ashamed; the other 
thanked me then and there, and sent me 
flowers every day so long as I stayed in 
that town. ‘‘How dare you do such a 
thing!’ cried my sister, afterward; ‘‘one 
of those men is the worst character in 
town.’ “I don’t care who he is,’”’ I an- 
swered, taking back my parasol; “he had 
no business to be fighting, and so long as 
I am around he shan’t fight. I’ve stopped 
too many fights between my own boys at 
home to be afraid of mere muscle.” It 
was the ‘worst character in town’ who 
afterwards sent me the flowers. 





MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE. 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, of Warsaw, 
N. Y., calls attention, in the N. Y. Sun, to 
the fact that where elections for school 
purposes are held separately, the school 
vote of men is often smaller than that of 
women. Mrs, Crossett has served for 
some years as chairman of the County 
School Suffrage Committee, and she gives 
some interesting statistics: 


At the election in August, 1892,—War- 
saw Union School district voting popula- 
tion about 900,—six men voted at school 
election, four of whom were the trustees, 
and acted as clerks of the election. One 
woman went to vote, but the polls were 
not open at the regular hour, At the next 
election women began to interest them- 
selves; over 200 votes were cast, about 
150 by women. Two women were elected 
on the board, and since that time, with the 
exception of one year, about twice as 
many women as men have voted, although 
more men than women are eligible. In 
the township, comprising eleven districts, 
men’s vote at general election being about 
1,100, 130 men and 128 women voted in 
1897. In the village district about three 
times as many women as men voted, but 
the country vote was not so large, al- 
though some women voted in all except 
three districts. 

A woman has been president of the 
Union School Board for five years, and 
one served as secretary three. Many im- 
provements have been made,—a kinder- 
garten established, and library more than 
doubled, with excellent books, and opened 
three times a week to the public, as well 
as evenings. 

No one here could be found, I think, 
who does not praise the work of the wom- 
en, and there are several others in the 
county that have done about the same, 
and plenty in the State. Women in gen- 
eral who interest themselves in school 
matters have more leisure than men, and 
understand many details of home life that 
are practical outside. 
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THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 





The Countess Von Krockow says, in a 
letter from Germany to the N. Y. Inde- 
pendent: 

The Tsar’s proposal has not met with 
any considerable warmth of sympathy. 
The Germans of this generation have been 
educated to think war glorious, and they 
cannot change their opinions so quickly. 
Besides, just at this juncture in history, 
they happen to be found by the proposal 
of peace with a lot of uncommon expecta- 
tions of territorial expansion in their 
hearts. Only a very small minority of the 
population, therefore, is bestirring itself 
in favor of the reform. There is a society 
of propagandists of international arbitra- 
tion in Munich, and a similar society is 
organizing in Berlin. Very likely branch 
associations will slowly multiply, but the 
new idea will need time to become appre- 
ciated generally, as is always the case. 
The women’s rights unions are doing 
their utmost in favor of rendering popular 
the proposed conference in Brussels or 
Copenhagen. And since the Russian Em- 
peror has stood out as the champion of aa 
international pact of peace, the advocates 
of the idea enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 
themselves sneered at less overbearingly 
by their fellow country people. The jour- 
nals that still ridicule do so discreetly; 
and some have given over sneering alto- 
gether. 

The chief name popularly connected 
with the peace movement is that of a wo- 
man; not a North German woman, but an 
Austrian—the Baroness Bertha von Sutt- 
ner, born a Countess Kinsky. And well 
abused she has been in her time; as much 
so as were Mrs. Stowe or Miss Anthony in 
their day. Her book, “Arms Down,” 
published some six or eight years ago, 
corresponded to the publication of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in the effect it produced on 
the German people. Being written from 
a surcharged heart, it was vibrant in tone 
from passionate horror of human butch- 
ery, and so served the friends of peace as 
an eloquent tract which became very 
widely known throughout Europe. 

I see in my Kiirchner that her other 
literary productions bear titles indicative 
of a psychological and moral turn of 
thought, comprising tales and novels such 
“The Inventory of a Soul,’’ “A Manu- 
script,’’ ‘High Life,” ‘*Trente et Qua- 
rante,”’ “‘A Novelist’s Romance,” ‘‘Links,”’ 
‘“Dreams.’’ On the other hand, what I 


happen to know of her indicates a natural 
robustness of sentiment, or, perhaps I 
should say, tenacity of common-sense. 





Impressed easily and vividly by others, 
especially by clever men, she has common- 
ly turned out at the end of each of her 
intellectual infatuations not to have really 
been swerved far from her original menta! 
anchorage. Many is the poet and many 
the author whom she has left thus behind 
her, as it were, on the by-paths of literary 
theory, where they bad taken up their 
stand and hoisted a banner, while she 
passed on, observant of further men and 
theories. It was thus with the Leipsic 
school of naturalistic novelists; and it was 
the same with the Vienna school of psy- 
cho-naturalistic writers. She approached 
them, waxed enthusiastic over them for a 
time, then parted company with their 
rank and file. She is a free lance, in fact, 
like George Sand. Effervescence of spirits, 
vivacity of temperament, and versatility 
of mind characterize her nature and ac- 
company her all the while that she is 
working for her great bosom enthusiasm. 
She has one pet hobby, but likewise new 
ones of ideas, and formerly, at any rate, it 
used to be a question on which she would 
come dashing before the literary public. 
She lectures, also. The mass meeting 
called in Berlin recently, was addressed 
by ber. At fifty-six years of age she is 
said to be developing, moreover, unusual 
powers of organization. 

Who knows, perhaps she may yet visit 
America as a delegate of some internation- 
al society.”’ 
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GOOD WORDS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

Hon. W. P. Reeves, agent-general for 
New Zealand, lately gave an address in 
London on ‘The Effect of Woman Suffrage 
in New Zealand and South Australia.” He 
said in part: 


Not many weeks’ journey away, women’s 
suffrage is an institution of to-day; not a 
story of Utopia, or of the planet Mars, or 
of some coming race, but one of the ordi- 
nary, every-day facts of life amongst peo- 
ple who speak your language, who belong 
to your blood and race, It is true that 
these two venturesome colonies are young 
and that they are far away. They are 
young, but ic does not follow because a 
colony is young that everybody is young 
in the community; young colonies have 
their share of old heads. They are far 
away; but people can have good laws even 
if they do live a month’s journey from 
London, I have known famous historians, 
great reformers, deep economists, who 
have paid great attention to the ideas of 
communities smaller and less populous 
than New Zealand and South Australia. 
That being so, I think that women’s Par- 
liamentary Suffrage tried, and successfully 
tried, is worthy of your attention, even at 
the antipodes, It not only proves a good 
deal, but it disproves a good deal more. I 
do not think there is a single argument 
urged against female suffrage here that 
was not urged almost as monotonously 
and drearily against female suffrage at the 
other end of the world. 

Awful pictures were drawn of neglected 
babies, uncooked dinners, judicial separa- 
tions, a plentiful crop of divorce suits, 
deserted domestic hearths. We were told 
that women did not want the franchise, 
and yet it was said that no sooner did 
they get the franchise than they would be 
so enthralled, so enthusiastic, that they 
a neglect all the duties of domestic 
ife. 
In social life things are very much as 
they were. In fact, the complaint of the 


old prophets of evil now is, not that the- 


skies have fallen or that the country is 
upside down, but that there is so little 
change. Well, if female suffrage had only 
proved that so great and important a 
constitutional change could come into 
being so smoothly and easily that the only 
complaint of its opponents was that it had 
not revolutionized the country, it would 
have proved a great deal; if it had only 
proved that women can go to the polls 
without being insulted, that when they 
get the franchise they use it, and that 
because they take an interest in the State 
they do not cease to take an interest in 
their homes and families, I think female 
suffrage would have proved something. 
But it has proved more than that to any- 
body who has eyes to see or ears to listen. 

It has distinctly affected legislation. 
Laws have been passed because of it; 
other laws have been modified; changes 
have been made in the administration of 
the public service; changes are being 
made in public opinion outside the public 
service; altogether, people are beginning 
to look at customs and institutions with 
different eyes. Personal results are tak- 
ing place. I do not think any politician 
or public worker would try now in his 
daily life to outrage the finer feelings of 
women. 

It is true that, for the most part, wom- 
en do vote, not against their husbands and 
families, but with them; that they usual- 
ly do stand with their class, and to their 
class interests. No one, except an an- 
archist, could have expected anything 
else. But if does not follow that they do 
not exercise a distinct influence in poli- 
tics; they do, and they bid fair to influ- 
ence politics still more. 

In addition to that, it is not merely the 
influence of women upon public life that 
we have to took to, it is the influence of 
public life and fuller responsibilities upon 
women. No one can deny that already 
the possession of the rights of citizenship 
has begun to influence women’s life and 
thought and brain in New Zealand, and 
that that influence is altogether for good. 

On the whole, the part they are taking 
is quiet, but it is none the less real. They 
do use the franchise; they do discuss; 
they do join associations; they do read, 
and listen, and reflect; and they do learn; 








and it is this that widens their lives, 
brightens their intellects, makes their 
lives fuller and more useful to the coun. 
try, and none the less charming in their 
domestic circie. 
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HON. JOHN D. LONG ON SUFFRAGE. 

If it is a right, why should it be denied? 
When yet in the history of the world has 
it been found that what is right is inex. 
pedient? Somebody says few women 
would vote if enfranchised. Well, it often 
happens in an election that more than 
half the men refuse to vote. But if one 
man or woman wants to exercise the right 
to vote, what earthly reason is there for 
denying it, because other men and women 
do not wish to exercise it? If I desire to 
breathe the fresh air of heaven, shall I not 
cross my threshold because the rest of 
the family group prefer the stale atmos- 
phere indoors? Somebody else says—but, 
really, these objections are too trivial for 
answer. Think of arguing with a sober 
face against a man whose brains are re- 
duced to such a minimum that he sol- 
emnly asserts a woman should not vote 
because she cannot fight! In the first 
place, she can fight; in the second, men 
are largely exempt from military service; 
and, in the third, there is not the remotest 
relation between firing a musket and cast- 
ing a ballot. 

Not only in my mind is there no argu- 
ment against woman suffrage, but every 
argument for it. The influence of woman 
has refined whatever circle it has been 
admitted into under conditions of its own 
self-respect. History, homely experience, 
common observation, all confirm this. 
Woman suffrage would not debase women 
and politics. It would elevate both. It 
would add to the body politic the positive 
elements of feminine wholesomeness and 
natural antagonism to vice and violence. 
A new iaterest for the security of home 
and peace, sobriety and order, would be 
invoked. Woman herself would be bene- 
fited, as intelligent emancipation of every 
sort and to whatever degree always bene- 
fits its object. 

The topic is boundless. It involves the 
elements of the profoundest principles of 
human progress, and might well be treated 
on philosophic grounds, I have, however, 
touched only on familiar and _ practical 
aspects, which come quickest home to the 
sense of justice. To sum them up, it is 
right that women, equally burdened, 
should have equal voice in the adjustment 
of the burden. Itis despotic and undemo- 
cratic to deny the equal right. Nothing 
is easier than to arrange for its exercise 
without injurious disturbance to social 
life or political stability. Women would 
not be drawn from their duties, or their 
time over-occupied, any more than now in 
the case of men,—and we all know how 
little, how next to nothing, that is for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of every thou- 
sand of them. No dangerous, but a better, 
element would come into influence, It 
would be a step out of the direction of 
unnatural restriction, which is dangerous 
to liberty and stability, and in the direc- 
tion of natural enlargement, which is 
indispensable to liberty and stability. 

I have no more doubt of the ultimate 
voting of women than I have of the prog- 
ress of the human soul, or than I have 
that, when that time comes, a more en- 
lightened age will look back on our dis- 
crimination against one of the sexes in 
this respect as a relic of barbarism, a 
slowly melting glacier of bourbonism and 
prejudice. I want to be on record as 
having melted out early, or rather as 
having never been frozen in. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

In another year or so the little Filipinos 
may be a great object of interest to teach- 
ers with the reformer’s instinct. Mean- 
while, in others of our out-lying provinces, 
the school teachers fairly deserve to be 
called missionaries, whether they are sent 
out by a religious society or not. 

Alaska has a school population of 10,- 
000. Of these 1,395 attend government 
schools, which support fourteen women 
and twelve men teachers. The rest of 
the children go to various mission schools, 
whose women teachers are usually the 
wives of clergymen. The pupils afford an 
endless fund of interest to the teachers, 
as they include plenty of little Eskimos, 
Indians, Laplanders, and a fair sprinkling 
of white children, Russians, Americans, 
English and Irish, belonging to miners’ 
families. These prove poor scholars, as 
miners are always pulling up stakes and 
seeking better fields. There is no com- 
pulsory school law in Alaska, and teachers 
resort to many devices to keep the chil- 
dren. At Sitka, Miss Patton offers prizes 
on’ Washington’s birthday to regular at- 
tendants, giving dolls, mouth-organs, and 
even new clothes. For several years she 
has given garden seeds in the spring. 

One Presbyterian industrial school in 
Sitka carries on cooking, gardening, car- 
pentry, painting, and glazing. The little 
girls knit their stockings and sew, and all 
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Eskimos and Indians show the greatest 
jnterest. Beside this there are kinder- 
gartens, orphanages, hospitals, all insti- 
tuted and cared for by women, and that is 
aland where the thermometer is said to 
drop to 77 degrees below zero. The cold 
in winter, the mosquitoes in summer, the 
utter lack of common comforts, the mot- 
ley and not agreeable population, and the 
distance from home and friends, make the 
school teacher’s life one of real heroism. 
No one objects to women's going to 
Alaska to teach school, yet some people 
still think women have not stamina 
enough to go toa ballot-box just around 
the corner and vote. 

Mrs. Lucy S. Blanchard has been nomi- 
nated as school superintendent for Los 
Angeles County, Cal., and Miss Fannie M. 
Pugh, a teacher at Oakland, Cal., has been 
nominated for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the Prohibition 
party. 

The physiological tests of school chil- 
dren, now in progress in Chicago, will be 
watched with interest by educators the 
world over. The immediate aim is to get 
facts in regard to the physical condition 
of the children, to be used in directing 
them in their work. The principal in- 
strument used in making these tests is 
the ergograph, which is designed to meas- 
ure physical fatigue. The ergograph is 
the invention of Professor A. Mosso, of 
Italy. The tests are being made in the 
Alcott School by Professor Frederick W. 
Smedley, lecturer on pedagogy at Chicago 
University, and Victor Campbell, princi- 
pal of the Brighton Evening School. Two 
months will probably be needed to com- 
plete the work, as every one of the one 
thousand pupils will be examined. 


Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle, of Brighton, Mass., 
warmly advocates the promotion of Miss 
Marion A. Hawes to the principalship of 
the Brighton High School. He writes: 


Miss Hawes has been as strong a per- 
sonal factor in the development of the 
mental and moral life of the young people 
who passed under her influence in the 
Brighton High School for twenty years as 
any single person in the whole district. She 
is capable by equipment, experience, char- 
acter, and every other qualification to be 
the real head of that institution. Her 
disciplinary influence would, in the judg- 
ment of the best residents in the district, 
be as good as any man’s. She can’t runa 
janitors’ caucus, or pack a night school in 
the interest of certain candidates for 
school committee. She is simply a lova- 
ble, capable, experienced woman, who has 
been a power for good as teacher in the 
Brighton district these many years. If a 
vote could be taken in the district, I 
haven’t any doubt that nine-tenths of the 
people who know anything about it would 
vote to have Miss Hawes at the head of 
the school. But she is a woman. Here, 
Brother Blackwell, is a case as signally 
illustrative of the one-sidedness of this 
whole business as you are likely to find in 
a month’s search. Here is an ideal case 
for advancement in which almost every 
known rational principle of procedure 
would find exemplification, but it can’t be 


done. The candidate is barred without 
consideration. She is guilty of being a 
woman, 


If Miss Hawes were a teacher in Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, or Idaho, where 
women vote, she would have a fair chance 
to become State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, if she were worthy of it. 
Three of the four enfranchised States 
have elected women to that office, In 
Boston, a woman teacher, however com- 
petent and well qualified, has practically 
no chance to become even principal of a 
high school. Brother Berle, do you catch 
a glimpse here of an argument for equal 
suffrage? 


GIVE YOUR WIFE A VACATION. 





She needs one. Little cares are harder 
to be borne than great responsibilities; and 
she has many more little cares than her 
husband, and sometimes as great responsi- 
bilities. Who needs a vacation if she 
does not? And she cannot get it at home. 
The more quiet and restful the home is to 
you, the more evidence that it is a care, if 
not a burden, to her, If you see no fric- 
tion, it is because she is so skilful an 
engineer. If you see no machinery, it is 
because she makes it run so smoothly. 

It is true that it is often difficult to 
make a wife and mother take a vacation. 
The better the wife and mother she is, the 
greater the difficulty. She thinks no one 
can take care of the house as she can. 
And she is right. She is sure that no man 
can take her place in the care of the 
children. Right again. Nevertheless, she 
needs her vacation; and she will be a bet- 
ter housekeeper and a better mother for a 
week’s rest. The house will value her 
more for a week’s abdication of her throne. 

Her children will appreciate her better 
for a week’s laying down of her sceptre. 
Is she sometimes irritable? She is tired. 
Is she sometimes depressed and gloomy? 
She is over-worked and over-worried. 
Send her off or take her off, where she can 
sleep without one ear open to hear the 
children uneasily tossing in their sleep; 
where she can sit down to a table that will 
present some unexpected dishes to her; 


Such a vacation will take the tired look 
out of her eyes, and put the old light back 
again; it will give the rippling merriment 
of girlhood to her laugh, elasticity to her 
step, color to hercheek. Woman’s power 
of recuperation is wonderful, if it has 
only halfachance. Try the experiment. 
Why not?—Ezchange. 


—- Slt 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The New York Assembly voted against 
the abolition of capital punishment, 78 to 
47. 

New York women have patented more 
inventions than the women of any other 
State. 

William T, Stead’s peace organ, War 
Against War, has been excluded from 
Russia. 

The next convention of the World’s 
W.C., T. U. will be held in Edinburgh, in 
June, 1900, 

The Utah law limiting work in mines to 
eight hours a day has been copied by the 
Colorado Legislature. 


The German Reichstag, by a vote of 209 
to 141, has rejected the army increase de- 
manded by the Government. 

The New Jersey Legislature has passed 
a law making it a misdemeanor for women 
to wear birds on their hats, 

The world is becoming civilized, and 
learning that there is a better way to set- 
tle difficulties than by fighting.— Gen. U. 
S. Grant. 

The National Congress of Mothers and 
the White Cross failed to receive from 
Congress the charters for which they 
had asked. 

A memorial window to Jane Austen is 
to be placed in Winchester Cathedral, 
England. Americans are contributing to 
the fund. 

A society, open only to lineal descend- 
ants of the men and women who came 
over in the Mayflower, was formed a year 
ago, and now has more than 1,200 mem- 
bers. 

There has been a decrease of 40 per 
cent. in the usual sale of canned meats, 
owing to the army beef investigation, and 
the consequent revelations of the methods 
of our great slaughter and packing-houses, 

So long as the gentle voice of a woman 
member of the Colorado Legislature is 
sufficient to quell incipient riots among 
the male members of the rather tempest- 
uous lower house, much can be said in 
favor of that honorable body.— Denver Re- 
publican. 

During the past eighteen years the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society has 
expended $80,570 in efforts to overthrow 
the iniquitous system of polygamy in 
Utah. It is not strange that the attempt 
to seat an avowed polygamist in Congress 
meets with disfavor.— Christian Advocate. 

There were 200 entries in the recent 
Chinese baby show, the first ever held in 
the Empire, and the little ones presented 
an extraordinary appearance. They wore 
satin blouses and embroideries of wonder- 
ful make. The little boys had shaven 
heads, while the girls’ hair was stiffened 
and polished, and dressed in the grandest 
fashion. Patches of pink rouge were put 
on the smooth yellow cheeks, and the 
mouths were touched up, and the narrow 
brows delicately pencilled. 

The biography of Elizabeth of Austria is 
announced for publication by Harper & 
Bros, under the title, ‘‘The Martyrdom of 
an Empress.’’ The author is a lady of 
the Austrian Court, one of the very few 
admitted to Elizabeth’s intimate confi- 
dence. The same house will issue also 
“An Incident, and Other Happenings,” a 
volume of short stories by Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott, and ‘‘Espiritu Santo,’ a novel of 
operatic life in Paris, by Henrietta Dana 
Skinner, daughter of Richard H. Dana, 
author of ‘*Two Years before the Mast.”’ 

At the meetirg of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association yesterday, 
it was resolved that ‘‘we call attention to 
the need of economy, and recommend 
woman suffrage as a step towards it, be- 
cause itis harder for a woman to get a 
dollar than it is for a man, and long prac- 
tice in making a little cash go as far as 
possible has trained most women to econ- 
omy.” It is undoubtedly true that the 
average woman is more saving than the 
average man, and if the admission of wo- 
man to full suffrage rights will tend tow- 
ards less extravagance in public affairs, 
the sooner she is admitted the better.— 
Boston Transcript. 





THE SPRING MONTHS 


Are most likely to find your blood impure 
and lacking in the red corpuscles which 
enable it to carry nourishment to the 
nerves and other organs. Therefore you 
feel weak, tired, and listless and are 
troubled with spring humors. Relief is 
given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla which puri- 
fies, enriches and vitalizes the blood. 


Hoop’s Pitts cure biliousness. Mailed 


for 25 cents by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 





Mass. 


where her night will be without cares. | 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and thatis catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., 

Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WAITING. 


Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup, 

Under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 

Waiting, waiting to grow. 

Think of the thousands of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers and mosses and ferns and weeds, 

That are under the leaves and the ice and the 
snow, 

Waiting, waiting to grow. 

Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 

Spreading their slender brown tingers about, 

Under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 

Waiting, waiting to grow. 

Only a month, or a few weeks more, 

Will they have to wait behind that door; 

Wait and watch and listen below, 

Waiting, waiting to grow. 

Nothing so small, or hidden so well, 

That God cannot find it, and presently tell 

His sun where to shine, and his rain where 
to go, 

Helping, helping them grow. 


ONE BY ONE. 

‘Pile them straight and evenly, my 
boy.”’ 

Will’s father came and stood near him, 
as he was piling up some wood. 

“But then I shall have to lay every one 
separately,”’ said Will, in a complaining 
voice, 

“That is a good way—one by one.” 

‘One by one! Oh, dear! It takes so 
long. I like to take a half-dozen at a 
time. Just think of going all through 
this great pile, laying the sticks one by 
one!”’ 

‘But one by one, little by little, is the 
way most of the great things are done in 
this world,’’ said his father. 

“It’s the way I’m laying this walk, one 
brick at a time,”’ said Robert, Will’s older 
brother, who was working near by; ‘one 
brick, and then another.”’ 

‘**It’s the way I’m doing this knitting,” 
said grandmother, with a smile, from her 
seat on a bench in the shade; ‘‘one stitch, 
and then another.” 

“Tf I had my way about things, I’d have 
it different,’’ said Will. ‘I'd have things 
done in one big lump.”’ 

“T don’t think I should like that,’’ said 
Robert. ‘‘I like to see things grow under 
my hand.” 

‘*When we think how many things are 
made up of one small thing added to an- 
other,’’ said father, “it gives a great deal 
of dignity to little things. Look at the 
leaves on the trees—how they wave in the 
soft wind, every new movement giving 
them a new gleam in the sunshine.” 

“IT don’t think I should fancy a tree 
with just one big leaf to it,’ said Robert, 
“or a lawn with one big blade of grass to 
it.’”’ 

‘‘Water is made up of drops, land of 
grains of sand or earth, and the sunshine 
of separate bright rays,” said father. 

“Sure enough; there are plenty of lit- 
tles,’’ said Will, who was beeoming inter- 
ested in the discussion. ‘‘But,’’ with the 
whine coming back to his voice, ‘‘there’s 
so much tug, tug, to it. At school, it’s 
day after day, and day after day. And 
it’s one figure after another on your slate, 
and one line after another in your lesson.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Robert, ‘‘what would there 
be for us to do if it wasn’t one thing and 
then another? Would you like to get 
through, and then have nothing more to 
do?” 

“Ho!” said Will, ‘I really didn’t think 
of that. No, I don’t think it would suit 
me to be all through with everything.” 

“*T think,”’ said his father, “‘it is well for 
us sometimes to remember how few of 
the great things in the world are done by 
just one person, or through a single great 
effort. They come of the united force of 
a dozen or a hundred or thousands of 
men, and from all these through the add- 
ing of one day’s effort to another. So now, 
having preached my little sermon, we will 
go to dinner.”’ 

‘And after I’ve finished this wood-pile, 
we'll have our game of ball,” said Will. 

‘‘That will be one pitch after another,” 
said his father. 








“One bite and then another,”’ said Rob- 
ert, with a smile at his brother, as they 
were at the table. 

“Yes,’’said Will, laughing. “I shouldn't 
like to take it all in a lump.””—New York 
Observer. 


—_——- 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—John, illustrate the difference 
between sit and set. 

Bright and Patriotic Boy—The United 
States is a country on which the sun never 
sets and the rest of the world never sits,— 
Detroit Journal. 


When Hull House, Chicago, opened its 
public kitchen, one woman strongly ob- 
jected to eating the food cooked init. “I 
don’t want to eat nutritious food,’ she 
said. ‘I want to eat what I'd ruther.”’ 


A Boston Sunday-school teacher lately 
gave her class a rather graphic description 
of how Eve was created from the rib of 
Adam. ‘'Mamma,”’ said the youngest 
member of the class that evening, pressing 
his hand to his side, ‘I’m afraid I’m go- 
ing to have a wife,” 

Uncle Reuben was visiting New York 
for the first time. ‘What do you think of 
it?” asked his city nephew. ‘*Waal,’’ re- 
plied the old man, “it’s a mighty big 
place, but it don’t seem citified. I hain’t 
seen a telegraph pole in the bull town.” 





“The wires are underground.” ‘Under- 
ground?” ‘Yes—in conduits.’’ ‘'Con- 
duits! What's them?’ “Subterranean 


passages.’’ Uncle Reuben was thoughtful. 
‘*Waal,’’ said he, “they must be powerful 
deep to take in them tall poles.”’—Tele- 
graph Age. 

Tommy came running into the house. 
“Found two double-yolked eggs in the 
barn!” he exclaimed, breathlessly. 

‘Have you ever found any before?” 
asked his father, looking up from his 
newspaper. 

‘‘Never!’’ said the excited boy. ‘‘We’ve 
been keeping chickens three years, too!”’ 

‘*Well,” said Tommy’s paternal ances- 
tor, shaking his head lugubriously, 
‘‘when even the barnyard fowls declare in 
favor of the policy of expansion, I may as 
well give in!”’ 


“By the way,’ said a lady at a dinner 
party, ‘do you know that there are times 
when it is dangerous to enter an Episco- 
pal church?”’ 

“What is that, madam?” said the 
bishop, with dignity, straightening him- 
self up in his chair. 

“I say there are times when it is posi- 
tively dangerous to enter the church,” 
she replied. 

“That cannot be,’’ said the bishop. 
‘Pray explain, madam,” 

“Why,” said she, *‘it is when there is a 
canon in the reading-desk, a great gun in 
the pulpit, when the bishop is charging 
his clergy, the choir is murdering the an- 
them, and the organist is trying to drown 
the choir.” 


A teacher in one of the Cleveland pub- 
lic schools said to the class in English 
composition: “I wish every member of 
the class would write out a conversation 
between a grocer and one of his custom- 
ers, introducing some pathetic incident or 
reference.” Among the compositions 
handed in was the following, by a little 
girl: ***What do you want?’ asked the 
grocer. The lady answered: ‘A pound of 
tea.’ ‘Green or black?’ asked the grocer. 
‘I think I’ll take black,’ she said, ‘it’s for 
a funeral,’ ” 


At a banquet recently given in honor of 
General Miles, a punch was served in 
which two tiny flags, American and Brit- 
ish, were stuck in the ice at each side, to 
typify Anglo-American good feeling. The 
prominent English guest of the evening, 
in replying to a toast, looked at the punch 
and said that there seemed to be a cold- 
ness existing between the two countries. 
Rev. Dr. Van Dyke retorted that, no mat- 
ter what coldness there might seem to be 
between them, they were united by the 
same spirit! 
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The Gertrude Skirts 


For Infants. 




















Also 
Night Drawers 
For ehildren from 2 to 8 years. 


29 Temple Place, 
MASS: 








Miss C. Bates, 
BOSTON, Catalogue Free. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A.,3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Sup Carl Faelten, Director. 
STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











The proper time to visit the school is 
while it is in session. Unil June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, aud all day Saturday. 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar, 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwron, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

rees. Healthful location, extensive Groene. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHAKLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 








OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, oo eo 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER,. Iilustrated, 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the me a has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 

8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and tlie sich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
fharke the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Heady Nov. 1.) 

FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. ([/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


SopHie MAy. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, By reas. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, { new, styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. By Sornigz May, 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 


Cloth, $1.25. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 

s0N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 

Stories of the American Revolution. ye 


Series. By Everert T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated, 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLIN- 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 
By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
ies In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 
Songs of War and Peace, 
top, boxed, $1.25 


i By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, Py A ineNy ae 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etec., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


;’ By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

j A Story of the Pauline Era, 
Victor Serenus, By Henry Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. ELuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For farce At 


supplement to ** The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo, cloth, 560 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


MAIL. F Cc t 
SHORTHAND j22rst’s School, Corning, N.Y 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


RAILROAD RATES. 


A reduction of a fare and one-third on the 
certiticatle plan has been secured for the 
friends, delegates, and visitors who wish to 
attend the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, to be held in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., April 27 to May 3, inclusive. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to me at 107 World 
Building, New York City. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Sec. Railroad Rates N. A. W.S. A. 





PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE IN 1900. 


One of the principal objections in the 
minds of men to admitting women to the 
suffrage is a general belief that most wom- 
en would not exercise the right if granted. 
This has been disproved in every State 
and Territory where women have had full 
suffrage. Yet people neither know nor 
care. Even when their attention is called 
to the fact, they ignore it. It is enough 
for them that a majority of the women 
they meet are, or seem to be, indifferent 
or opposed, 

Voting in the abstract makes no appeal 
to the imagination. There is nothing at- 
tractive in the idea of going once a year 
to put a piece of printed paper, containing 
a list of names of men we do not know, 
into a box. A visit to concert or opera, 
lecture or play, would seem much more 
amusing and instructive. Nobody wants to 
vote for the sake of voting. People value 
it as a means of accomplishing something 
they want done, or of preventing some- 
thing that they do not want done. 

Carleton Coffin, the brilliant war cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal, speak- 
ing for equal suffrage in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, a few years ago, showed 
the fallacy of this objection by an incident 
in his dwn experience. Dining, one day, 
with a party of fashionable people on the 
Back Bay, a gentleman took him to task 
for his advocacy of the cause. 

“Why, the women themselves do not 
want it. Not a woman in this room wants 
to vote. How is it, ladies? Do you, and 
you, and you want to vote?” 

Every woman present said she did not. 

“There, you see, the women are all 
against you!” 

“Stop a minute,” said Mr. Coffin, ‘‘let 
me put the question in another way. La- 
dies, several street robberies have been 
committed recently in this neighborhood, 
and for want of sufficient policemen the 
thieves have escaped. An effort is being 
made to secure more policemen. How 


many of you would like to vote for 
more?”’ 

“Oh, we should all like to vote for 
that.”’ 


“It is proposed to license a liquor saloon 
on the square where you live.” 

“Oh, we should all vote against that!” 

“It is proposed to limit the height of 
buildings in this residence section.”’ 

“Oh, we should gladly vote to do that.” 

“We need a better water-supply and a 
more spacious schoolhouse.”’ 

“Oh, we would gladly vote for such im- 
provements as these.”’ 

Thus the very women who had said five 
minutes before that they did not want to 
vote, declared that they would vote with 
alacrity for objects which they approved. 

The fact that few women take the trou- 
ble to register and vote for school commit- 
tee is constantly used as a proof of wom- 
en’s indifference or opposition to voting. 
Now let us have a fair trial by allowing 
women to vote for something so important 
as to draw out a full vote of men, Allow 
women to vote in 1900, the closing year of 
the 19th century, on the appointment of 
electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States. The result will be 
a fair test of women’s willingness to vote. 
It will not be complicated with temper- 
ance, or other local issues. We believe 
that as many women as men will vote in 
a presidential election, and that more 
men will vote in consequence of the voting 
of the women. Whenever the Legislature 
of any State, by a simple change of its 
election law, will enable women to vote 
for presidential electors, the objection 
that women do not want to vote will be 
forever set at rest. 

In any great change like the extension 
of suffrage to women, the action of the 
Legislature must necessarily precede that 





of the people. It is a body of men se- 
lected by the people, and paid to give 
time and thought to public questions, just 
as the Legislature appoints its own com- 
mittees to investigate the merits of each 
special question that comes before it. It 
would be well to test the value of equal 
suffrage by actual experience before pro- 
posing a constitutional change; but in 
many States, such as Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, and Rhode Island, the only form of 
woman suffrage which the Legislature 
can grant by statute is presidential suf- 
frage. In such States, therefore, the de- 
mand for that should be made at every 
session. 

We say, therefore, to friends of equal 
suffrage,—wherever your Legislature is 
in session, and wherever it will convene 
before the next presidential election,— 
petition it to give women this right, as 
authorized by Article II., Section 1, para- 
graph 2 of the U. S. Constitution. That 
right once conceded, all else will follow. 

H. B. B. 





HOW TO MAKE CONVERTS. 

Miss Anna E. Wallcut, of West Rox- 
bury, procured the largest number of 
signers this spring to her woman suffrage 
petition. She writes us as follows: 

It is easy to get names to the equal 
suffrage petition; much more so than a 
year ago. LI enjoyed the work of getting 
names this year immensely. People gen- 
erally were very courteous and pleasant 
to talk with. Many young people espe- 
cially were quite anxious to have the 
leaflets which I left at nearly every house. 
They confessed they did not know much 
about the subject, and would gladly kuow 
more. 

In regard to the proposed West Roxbury 
club of new subscribers to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL at special club rates, I shall be 
very glad totry. If I can only make peo- 
ple value the paper as I do, there will not 
be much trouble in getting subscribers. 

Now this is a method of work which 
should commend itself to every State and 
local suffrage society in the country. A 
campaign of education is the thing needed. 
By a systematic canvass for signers to the 
woman suffrage petition, accompanied 
with a systematic distribution of leaflets, 
and an effort to secure subscribers for the 
JOURNAL or COLUMN, converts can liter- 
ally be made by hundreds. And when 
undertaken in the true missionary spirit, 
it ceases to be a drudgery. Our friend 
says: “I enjoyed the work of getting 
names immensely.’’ Two such workers 
in every ward and town of a State would 
carry woman suffrage within five years. 

H. B. B. 
>. 





COMPETENT SUFFRAGE. 


Col. George E. Waring, Jr., ‘‘the only 
man who ever cleaned and cleared New 
York City,”’—in a pen-picture of New 
York City as it will appear in 1990—when 
the population will have grown to thirty- 
seven million—gives the following proph- 
ecy of the conditions of suffrage then 
to prevail: 

The branch of the public service which 
takes precedence of all others in the esti- 
mation of the people and in the care of 
the State, is that which has to do with the 
education of the young. A certain degree 
of proficiency is required of all who are to 
be admitted to full civic rights, and the 
very highest planes of attainment are open 
to those who have the ability to take all 
of the intermediate steps. Two funda- 
mental principles underlie the whole sys- 
tem of public instruction. 

The firstis that every child, not actually 
deficient, must be taught so much as is 
requisite for the duties of citizenship. 
The second is that “it does not pay to 
give a $5,000 education to a $5 boy.” Be- 
yond the limit of the first requirement, the 
State must not devote its resources to the 
forcing of any boy or girl. It can only 
foster ambition and capacity which mani- 
fest themselves without stimulus, If the 
capacity is not obvious, or if the ambition 
is easily repressed, public expenditure has 
gone far enough. 

The absolute requirement includes the 
usual primary school studies, training in 
organized action, the beginning of pro- 
ficiency in some industrial art, and real 
familiarity with the various branches of 
municipal government, especially with the 
relation that these bear to the individual, 

No child receives a ‘‘certificate’’? who 
does not come up to the standard, but the 
certificate may be won at any period of 
life, and night schools are open to all who 
seek this absolute condition of electural 
registration, 

This is no violation of the principle of 
universal suffrage, any more than was the 
old-time custom that the voter must regis- 
ter in person, and must appear in person 
at the polls. It is only a condition prece- 
dent which is within the reach of every 
person not mentally deficient. Those who 
are mentally deficient are as justly de- 
barred as are the demented. All classes 
of the community must be fully repre- 
sented at elections, but they must be 
represented by their competent members. 

The certificate of proficiency is equally 
demanded as a condition for public em- 
ployment, even in the capacity of common 
laborer; the city draws all of its servants 
from among the best of those who are 
available. 

While the school certificate is required 
in all cases, it may be earned elsewhere 
than in the public schools; it is also per- 





mitted to pursue the higher education in 
private schools. This is rarely done—in 
fact, itis never done for the sake of edu- 
cation only, unless there is a shown in- 
capacity to take full advantage of what 
the city offers. It is mainly the dullards 
who go elsewhere for the forcing which 
the public cannot afford to give them. So 
high is the standard of education in New 
York that the graduates of its university 
are accorded equivalent courtesy degrees 
by the best institutions of Europe and 
Japan. 

It should be observed that Col. Waring 
would limit suffrage by standards of pro- 
ficiency in some industrial art, and of fa- 
miliarity with the relation of municipal 
government to the individual. Every boy 
or girl holding such a certificate will be 
entitled to electoral registration and eli- 
gible for public employment. The prin- 
ciple may be properly designated ‘ uni- 
versal competent suffrage irrespective of 
sex.”’ H. B. B. 





WOMEN’S VOTE IN DES MOINES. 


Mark Twain or some other humorist 
has described a man who was proverbial 
for patience. Only once in his life was he 
known to utter a complaint. After along 
day’s journey, he had taken up his quar- 
ters in a dug-out in a hill-side, had made 
a fire and sat down by it to rest. Pres- 
ently a mule fell through the roof. He 
got up with his usual equanimity, and 
turned the intruder out. Soon a second 
mule fell through the roof; and, at short 
intervals, another and another. When it 
happened for about the sixth time, the 
patient man arose in wrath, and uttered 
the only growl of his life. He said, ‘*This 
thing is getting monotonous!” The pro- 
cession of stupid and mulish objections to 
equal suffrage that come tumbling in upon 
us, a8 irrelevantly as the mules into the 
dug-out, might exhaust the patience even 
of that Western man; and the successive 
nailing of many lies grows monotonous at 
last—especially to a member of the sex 
that is proverbially supposed to be unable 
to drivea nail. If our readers sometimes 
grow weary of reading disproofs of anti- 
suffrage misstatements, let them reflect 
how much wearier the editors must be of 
writing them. It is a pleasure, however, 
to see a lie so thoroughly nailed as the 
last one, about Des Moines. 

At the recent suffrage hearing in 
Albany, N. Y., a statement made by the 
‘Antis’’ about a late election in Des 
Moines seemed so improbable that a letter 
of inquiry was sent to that city. The re- 
sult is the following very satisfactory 
letter from Mayor MacVicar: 


Mayor's OrFice, Des Moines, IA., | 
MARCH 9, 1899. j 
Mrs. Ina M. Light-Taylor, Cor. Sec. Iowa 
Ez. 8. A.: 


Dear Madam: My attention has been 
called to a paper prepared by Mesdames 
Jobnson and Moody, and published in the 
March 4 number of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, citing as an object-lesson against 
equal suffrage an election held in the city 
of Des Moines. I quote from this paper 
the following reference to said election: 

“To further a piece of jobbery, hun- 
dreds of vicious women were forced to 
vote under threat of exposure.”’ 

This statement is so grossly unfair that, 
regardless of the merits of the question of 
equal rights, I cannot refrain from pro- 
testing against this unjust reflection upon 
the good name of our city. 

The election referred to is without 
doubt one which was held last August to 
determine whether or not the city should 
acquire by purchase the local water-works 
plant for $850,000. This proposition car- 
ried with itauthority tolevy a special tax; 
therefore, under jthe laws of Iowa, 
women were permitted to vote. They took 
advantage of this privilege, casting 2,350 
votes, the majority of which were favor- 
able to municipal ownership. 

The assertion that “hundreds of vicious 
women were forced to vote under threat 
of exposure” is false, and without founda- 
tion of fact other than the bare assertions 
of local prejudiced newspapers which bit- 
terly opposed the proposition. These 
newspapers are well known to be tools of 
the corporations, and have but little 
weight in this community. These same 
newspapers urged the municipal owner- 
ship of our water-works afew years ago 
at $2,500,000, but opposed their purchase 
at $850,000 for the reason that, at the 
latter price, $500,000 in stock and $150,- 
000 in third-mortgage bonds would be 
sacrificed. 

I question whether there were a dozen 
votes cast by ‘“‘vicious’’ women, and cer- 
tainly none were coerced. On the other 
hand, many of the best women of our eity 
took an active interest on both sides of 
the question, giving the use of their 
private carriages, and personally assisting 
in getting out the vote. The result of 
the vote shows that in strictly residence 
portions, the women’s vote was much 
larger, sometimes three or four to one, 
over the precincts where there is a large 
floating vote, and where these questionable 
women are supposed to frequent. 

Yours truly, 
Joun MacVicar, Mayor. 


Two prominent clergymen of Des 
Moines, Rev. Dr. Marshall, of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and Rev. Dr. 
Breeden, of the Central Church of Christ, 
were also interviewed on the subject. 
Both expressed their belief that the state- 
ment of the ‘“‘Antis’? was erroneous and 





wholly incredible. At the Des Moines 
election, 7,545 votes were cast, 2,350 of 
them by women. A. 8% 





WITH WUMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Christine Bradley, daughter of the 
Governor of Kentucky, who christened 
the battleship Kentucky with water, still 
in her teens, is studying law under her 
father’s direction, and hopes when his 
term expires to become his law partner. 
The Governor is tired of politics, and 
when he goes out of office in less than a 
year, he means to open a law office. 

At the last meeting of the Council of 
the New York University, the chancellor 
reported a gift of $10,000 to the Woman’s 
Law Class for University Extension Work, 
from a donor whose name is withheld. 


The Women’s Legal Aid Society of New 
York is doing excellent work, and a meet- 
ing of women was lately held under the 
auspices of Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, at the 
Holland House, with a view to forming a 
women’s auxiliary board of directors. 


Miss Mary M. Bartelme, of Chicago, 
who has been so successful a probate 
lawyer, and so faithful and efficient a Pub- 
lic Guardian as to reflect great credit upon 
the Governor who travelled out of the 
beaten path and appointed a woman to 
that responsible office, was induced to 
study law by Mrs. Myra Bradwell. The 
editor of the Chicago Legal News says: 


One day this week we met Judge 
Kohlsaat of the Probate Court, and asked 
= he thought of Miss Bartelme. He 
said: 

“Before her appointment I had the 
greatest difficulty in providing properly 
for the children brought before the court 
who were parentless or worse. The great- 
est trouble in such cases is to secure the 
services of some one who has other mo- 
tives than gain. I discovered her ability 
and unselfish willingness to assume such 
responsibilities, long prior to the time of 
her appointment by the Governor. When 
@ vacancy occurred in the office of Public 
Guardian, through the influence of Judge 
Bradwell, Dr. Thomas, Senator Humphrey, 
and others, she was appointed to the 
vacancy by Governor Tanner, and she has 
bravely justified his confidence. She is 
now the little mother to more than two 
hundred boys and girls, many of them 
larger than she is, and she governs them 
better than most parents would. The 
vast amount of work involved in doing so 
can scarcely be imagined. She provides 
homes, adjusts family feuds, advises the 
wayward, directs the inexperienced, car- 
ries flowers and comforts to the sick, 
soothes the last hours of the dying, and 
is sometimes the only mourner at the 
funeral. Yes, I have reason to know about 
her. She has relieved me from many a 
perplexity in these matters, and for love 
of humanity alone. In addition to these 
qualifications, she is a good probate law- 
yer. She is well versed in the practice— 
more so than many of her law brothers. 
If I were a woman I would see to it that 
she had her share of profitable business. 
Indeed, I think she is already well estab- 
lished for a lawyer of her age. That’s 
what I think of her.”’ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The University of Denver celebrated the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of its ‘charter 
day’? on March 5. Among the speakers 





were Governor Thomas and Mrs. Sarah S.. 


Pratt, who for years has been a great 
friend of the institution and an earnest 
co-worker with Chancellor McDowell. 
When this university was founded in 1864 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church, Colo- 
rado was little more than a wilderness, and 
frontier life afforded but few applicants 
for higher education. It has grown steadi- 
ly, and has borne good fruit. It is recog- 
nized as a high educational institution, 
and is known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The university now 
has 395 alumni bearing degrees. The 
class of 1899 has a membership of about 
sixty students. Among its graduates are 
some of the most worthy and influential 
men and women in the Commonwealth. 

The recent annual banquet of the fresh- 
man class of Cornell University was the 
largest and most successful ever held by 
the first-year class in the history of the 
university. By vote of the class, no liquor 
was served, 

Every State in the Union but Washing- 
ton is represented at Wellesley College 
this year, Massachusetts contributing 216 
and New York following with 82. The 
Hawaiian Islands furnish two students, 
while Canada, China, and Turkey each 
have one. There are about 650 students 
registered. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and others 
have asked for a charter as the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna, the corpora- 
tion to be allowed to hold $500,000 worth 
of property, the charter to be accepted at 
at any time within one year by the incor- 
porators, as follows: Jennie Field Bash- 
ford, Florence M. Cushing, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Helen Hiscock Backus, Bessie 
Bradwell Helmer, Annie Howes Barus, 
Martha Foote Crow, Marion Talbot, Alice 
Upton Pearman. 

A new edition of ‘‘The Handbook of 
Courses Open to Women in British, Con- 








tinental, and Canadian Universities’’ is jp 
preparation by Dr. Isabel Maddisson, Bryp 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., who 
edited the first edition, published in 1896, 
and the “Supplement” to the handbook 
the following year. 

Miss Lena Sheldon, of New Britain, 
Conn., who graduated with honors from 
Mr. Holyoke College in 1897, has been 
appointed general secretary of the Y. Ww. 
C. A. of Worcester, Mass. This Associa- 
tion is one of the largest of the kind in 
America, having a membership of 1,100, 
The educational classes alone number 33) 
students, The Association has a building 
of its own, and is richly equipped with a 
fine gymnasium, meeting hall, parlors, 
etc. 

Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft, professor of 
English at Albion College, Mich., has been 
given a year’s leave of absence to lecture 
on the deaconess movement in America 
and Europe. She is a sister of Mrs. Jane 
Bancroft Robbins, the author of ‘*Deacon- 
esses, Ancient and Modern,”’ and, like her, 
is an authority upon the movement, in 
which she is deeply interested. Miss 
Bancroft has been visiting the Western 
and California cities this winter. At Den- 
ver, Col., she addressed the Methodist 
Ministers’ Association, and preached at 
Trivity Methodist Church. 

Miss Edith Frances Claflin, who bas just 
won the Mary E. Garrett Fellowship at 
Bryn Mawr College, is a daughter of Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincy, Mass. This 
brilliant young girl is another disproof of 
the statement lately made in a remon- 
strant pamphlet that the children of suf- 
fragists are apt to be mentally defective. 
Miss Claflin took her A. B. from Radcliffe 
in 1897, and went to Bryn Mawr the fol- 
lowing year as graduate scholar in Greek 
and Latin. During the past year she con- 
tinued to study for her doctor’s degree. 
She will probably spend the year abroad, 
to which her Fellowship entitles her, in 
Athens, studying under Dr. Smyth, the 
head of the Greek department of Bryn 
Mawr, who for the next year has been 
granted leave of absence to accept the 
charge of the American School in Athens. 

Another Byrn Mawr European Fellow- 
ship has this year fallen to Miss Cora 
Hardy, of Alabama, who has already dis- 
tinguished herself in her academic career, 
having been awarded the James E. Rhoads 
Junior Scholarship for 1897-’98 and the 
Anna Powers Memorial Scholarship for 
the present year. Miss Hardy’s work is 
in Latin and French. The President's 
Fellowship has been awarded to Miss Flor- 
ence Parthenia Lewis, Fellow in Philos- 
ophy. Miss Lewis is from Kansas, and 
received her two degrees of A. B. and 
A. M. from the University of Texas in 
1897 and 1898. F. M. A. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside, and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, and other well-known women 
will speak at a mass meeting to be held at 
noon Monday, April 3, in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, this being the fourth of a 
series of weekly mass meetings to con- 
sider ‘The Organization of the World.” 
At this meeting the practical question to 
be presented to the peace conference at 
the Hague will be discussed. The com- 
mittee consists of Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe, president of the State Feder- 
ation, Mrs. Julia K. Dyer, president of 
the Woman’s Charity Club, Mrs, Frank 
L. Young, president of the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
president of the West Newton Education- 
al Club, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, of the Med- 
ford Club, Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, of the 
Wednesday Morning Club, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Johnson, Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, of 
Malden, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Bangs, Mrs. 
Henry D. Forbes, president of the Rox- 
burghe Club; Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, 
president of the Castilian Club, and Mrs. 
May Alden Ward, president of the Canta- 
brigia Club. These ladies hope that there 
will be a large attendance of club women. 
Clubs too far from Boston for their mem- 
bers to attend are urged to arrange simi- 
lar meetings in their own towns, The 
committee of club women mentioned 
above will be glad to give suggestions 
and to supply leaflets and literature at 
small cost to all who apply. 

Mrs. Booker T. Washington has formed 
a club of a hundred or more old colored 
women. Every Saturday she gathers them 
around her and tries to show them how to 
improve their homes and better their con- 
dition. Parliamentary law is not much in 
evidence, but good is done notwithstand- 
ing. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, of Boston, edi- 
tor of the Club Woman, was chosen presi- 
dent of the Daughters of Vermont at the 
recent annual meeting. 

A ‘Women’s Aid Society,” to help the 
poor of Porto Rico, was lately organized 
at a meeting held in the palace at San 
Juan. It was called by Mrs. Henry, and 
was attended by the principal Army and 
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Navy women, and by women prominent in 
porto Rico society. This is the first 
women’s association ever formed in Porto 
Rico. It is non-sectarian, and has a 
mixed executive committee of American 
and Porto-Rican ladies. A room for meet- 
ing has been secured in the Atheneum 
Club, Plaza Principal, and active relief 
work has been begun. 

At the Medford (Mass.) Woman's Club, 
Mrs. Ruth Gibson lately read an able treat- 
ment of ‘Equal Suffrage from Two Points 
of View.” The first dealt with the right 
of woman to be a self determining indi- 
vidual; the second made an earnest plea 
for woman, “‘the conservator of the race,” 
to bring about a new social order in which 
the nations shall “‘seek peace and pursue 
gg 
By invitation of the Fitchburg Wo- 
man’s Club, the quarterly meeting of the 
State Federation will be held in the Uni- 
tarian Church, Fitchburg, on April 6, 
The subject will be “The Domestic Prob- 
lem.’’ There will be two addresses in the 
morning, ‘The Domestic Situation To- 
day,”’ speaker to be announced later, and 
“A Readjustment of Household Expendi-. 
tures,’ by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; in the 
afternoon, ‘tA Possible Solution of the Do- 
mestic Problem,” by Mrs. Alice N, George, 
and ‘The Relation of the Domestic Prob- 
lem to the Present Industrial Situation,” 
by Professor Edward Cummings, Harvard 
University. A discussion will follow. 

The Lenver Woman’s Club will this 
summer again provide breathing-spots 
and playgrounds for the children in down- 
tuwn districts, where they may romp and 
play unmindful of the warning, ‘‘Keep Off 
the Grass.”” The Chamber of Commerce 
and the Park Commissioners will aid in 
the arrangements. Music will be provided 
twice a week. 

Mrs. Sarah 8S. Platt, of Denver, vice- 
president of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, is said to owe her great 
popularity partly to her big, warm heart, 
and partly to her gift of telling funny 
stories. She is called the ‘Chauncey 
Depew of the West.’’ Though Mrs, Platt 
disclaims this title, she makes a signifi- 
cant explanation of her reputation as a 
story-teller: 

“‘As to my stories,’’ she said, recently, 
“I tell them because it seems to me that 
club women and club papers are entirely 
too serious. Many a woman comes to the 
club with burdens on her heart, and 
should have something to lighten them 
instead of staid moral lectures. Besides, 
we club women are not speaking the 
thoughts in our hearts. We are doing as 
women have done since the creation of 
the world—we are saying the things ex- 
pected of us. The club woman has a gen- 
uine sense of humor, and as a story-teller 
she needs to be properly coached and en- 
couraged.”’ 

The Woman's Athletic Club of Chicago, 
which’ claims to be the only one of its 
kind in the world, will celebrate its open- 
ing on April 15, with an all-day féte, to 
which hundreds of prominent men and 
women are to be invited. The club is 
composed of the leading society women 
of the city, with Mrs. Philip D. Armour, 
Sr., as president. It has commodious 
quarters on Michigan Avenue, remodelled 
at a cost of $60,000, and furnished with 
every antidote fur nervous exhaustion. 
On the first floor is the swimming pool, 
resplendent in snowy marble, mirror- 
flashing walls, electric lights, and blue- 
filtered water. Leading from the pool are 
Turkish baths, and on the same floor is 
the gymnasium, fitted with appliances for 
all the popular indoor sports, including 
tennis and baseball. A fascinating library 
overlooks the lake, with soft sofa pillows 
and luxurious chairs, and the tea-room 
opposite displays a tempting list of dain- 
ties. Neither wine nor cigars will be in- 
cluded among the refreshments. 

The Non-Sentimental Club has lately 
been organized in Illinois, with Mrs, 
Grace Patton Cowles, ex-State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Colorado, 
as its head. “Don’t Wear Your Heart 
Upon Your Sleeve” is its motto. The 
founder is Dr. Effie L. Lobdell, of Chicago. 
Its object is to find the real difference 
between true sentiment and sentimental- 
ism, When Mrs. Cowles had been a bride 
only one day, her husband, Captain E. H. 
Cowles, of the 4th Infantry, was ordered 
away, proceeded to Cuba, and returned in 
safety, but was sent to Manila before his 
wife could join him. Mrs. Cowles, while 
now preparing to go to the Philippines, is 
said to declare that she is not going for 
sentimental reasons, but because the 
climate is likely to be good for her. So 
says the N. Y. Tribune. 

The Western Club Woman says of the 
late Rev. Myron Reed, of Denver: 

Myron Reed was a believer in woman, 
and her work in and for the world. He 
called the club work of this State ‘‘a 
movement for righteousness.’’ He believed 
in the enfranchisement of women, and 
said so before it was prosperous to be 
just. One reason for his loyalty to women 
and their attempts to make the world 
better, was because that was his purpose 


in life, and because he believed that bet-_ 





terment must come from the children 
who are being trained by the women. In 
any memorial of an adequate nature, the 
character of the man must be taken into 
consideration. From a long and close 
acquaintance with him, many of his friends 
believe nothing would give him greater 
satisfaction, if he could be consulted, than 
a public park in some part of the city 
where it would prove a daily benediction 
to the men, women, and children for whom 
he preached so long as he preached at all 
—for the children of Gibeon; the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 

The New Century Club of Georgetown, 
Del., rallies under the following song, 
written especially for the club by one of 
its members, Mrs. L. C. Robinson: 

All, no doubt, have heard the saying, life is 
but a stage, 

And, also, that we are living in a golden age. 

So I think you'll find in history this is wo- 
man's page, 

Trying to make the world a little better. 

CHORUS. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! For clubs and club work, 
too; 

Hurrah! Hurrah! For women good ani true. 

Here we’re pledged together, and our very 


best will do 
Just to make the world a little better 


On this busy stage of action each some work 


will tind: 
Let us then be up and doing, never lag be- 
hind, 


Always foremost in the fray, forces all com- 
bined, 
Just to make the world a little better. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEBATE ON POLYGAMY. 


A resolution against the admission of 
Congressman Roberts, of Utah, was 
adopted last Monday by the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, after a sharp 
debate. 


Mr. Tolman, of Pittsfield, opposed the 
resolution against the admission of Brig- 
ham H. Roberts, of Utah, to a seatin the 
56th Congress. He said it was none of 
the business of the Legislature. Neither 
Utah nor Massachusetts Congressmen had 
asked the Legislature to act. He hoped 
it would be killed. 

Mr. Salter, of Lynn, for the committee 
reporting the resolve, said this was a 
moral question. The committee was 
unanimous in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Murphy, of Lawrence, said he had 
listened with a good deal of amusement to 
the wail of the screech owl from Wachu- 
sett. The question was a pressing one. 
In New York this resolution was passed, 
and so it was in Kansas. The Mormons 
had agreed to quit polygamy, but had not 
done so. Roberts bad served his time in jail 
for polygamy. 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders opposed the 
resolution, It was no business of the 
Legislature to be instructing our Congress- 
men. A good policy for the Legislature 
was to mind its own business. Utah 
should have been kept out of the Union 
unless she gave safe guarantees to cease 
polygamous acts. 

Mr. Hawes, of Weymouth, said in reply 
to Mr. Tolman that there was a committee 
on federal relations to consider just such 
questions, and it was the business of the 
Legislature, if it saw fit, to act on national 
questions. 

Mr. Davenport, of Greenfield, made a 
strong plea for the polygamists. He was 
in favor of the broadest freedom in re- 
ligious matters, quoting the Constitution. 
He said there was a wise man in the Bible 
who believed in polygamy. He could not 
say that there was anything in polygamy 
that was immoral. 

Mr. Salter, of Lynn, said three-fourths 
of the members would be glad if the reso- 
lution had not been brought in, but he 
thought they would not care to vote 
against morality. 

Mr. Douglass, of Boston, said this 
motion was a Christian motion. If carried 
out, polygamy would break up the foun- 
dations of society. He was for the reso- 
lution and Christian morality. 

The resolution was adopted, 68 to 59. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DIPLOMACY 
NEEDED. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

An interesting article, in the March 
North American Review, calls attention to 
the urgent need of a school of diplomacy. 
Our wider relations and growing needs 
emphasize our want of such a school to fit 
bright young people for coming duties. 
Hitherto, our ambassadors, ministers, con- 
suls, and minor officials have been largely 
composed of men not trained for these 
important posts. The appointments have 
been left in the control of politicians and 
spoilsmen. The unlettered demagogue 
who is sent abroad to typify the dignity 
and greatness of the United States is 
often the laughing-stock of the people 
among whom he goes. His ignorance of 
the language of the country to which he 
is accredited, often proves a serious draw- 
back, his misconceptions giving rise to 
grave complications. He is often unedu- 
cated in the principles of government, and 
in the history, customs, and court usages 
of the nation with which he has to deal. 
He has had no discipline in those finer 
proceedings which it is his duty to pro- 
mote. 

A great national school which will pro- 
vide the administration with well-trained 
men and women, from whom to select fit- 
ting officials, is greatly to be desired. Eng- 
land has a school in its foreign office. 
Paris has its Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques. Asyet, we have nothing analogous 
to these. Such a school, Mr. Mead thinks 





should be established at Washington, 
“where its corps of lecturers might in- 
clude some of the more eminent members 
of the Senate and of the Lower House. 
Perhaps, too, some of the foreign ambas- 
sadors and ministers might be induced to 
deliver addresses before such a_ school. 
The magnificent Congressional Library 
would be accessible to students in their 
historical researches.” 

As to the admission of women to such a 
school, he observes ‘‘that few, if any, of 
the organizers would oppose their admis- 
sion.”” Mr. Mead calls upon women to 
aid in the establishment of such a school, 
and asks for it the attention of the women 
of the George Washington Memorial Asso- 
ciation, made up largely of wealthy and 
intelligent women, and in which the 
Daughters of the Revolution are deeply 
interested. 

Women, when they receive political re- 
sponsibility, often institute classes for 
political study. Such a school would be 
especially welcome to them. Their ab- 
horrence of brutal warfare would lead 
them to prefer diplomacy in place of re- 
sorting to the sword. Ss. E. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, MARCH 22, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Monday, March 20, Sorosis cele- 
brated her thirty-first birthday by the 
usual breakfast at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
It was a brilliant scene when the nearly 
200 guests were seated in the great ban- 
quet-hall where the feast was served. The 
officers’ table at the head of the room was 
dressed with flowers, the wreaths which 
decorated the front being caught up with 
light mulberry-colored ribbons, in honor 
of the club, while the smaller tables each 
held a centre bouquet of roses, tulips, 
and lilies of the valley. After a lunch- 
eon so elaborate that it was not finished 
until nearly half past three, the literary 
exercises began. The president, Mrs. 
Denies T. S. Denison, delivered a graceful 
address of welcome, and presented the 
newly-chosen officers to the members and 
guests. She was followed by Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, who was president of 
Sorosis from 1870 to 1875, but has been 
for many years a resident of Europe. Mrs. 
Wilbour’s remarks were in part reminis- 
cent, and touched with playful or pathetic 
tenderness. 

Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth, president of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
delivered an amusing address on “The 
Statesman in the Home,” under the cap- 
tion ‘Soothe, Comprehend, and Comfort 
Him, and he is a Lamb;” Mrs. Kate Upton 
Clark was witty on the theme, ‘‘Gnats of 
the Hour;’’ Mrs. Jennie de la M. Lozier 
spoke on “An Ideal Education;’ Mrs. 
Stella Goodrich Russell, on “Our Own 
Country;’’ Dr. Grace Kimball talked of 
her experiences in Turkey, and Mrs. 
Fannie Hallock Carpenter, LL. B., on 
‘Unappreciated Blessings.”’ The Sorosis 
carol club sang some excellent selections, 
Mme. Flavia Von Der Hende played charm- 
ingly on the violoncello, Miss Lucille 
Saunders sang, and Miss Douglass-Put- 
nam gave selections on the harp. After 
brief addresses by visiting club presi- 
dents, a delightful afternoon closed with 
the singing of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,.”’ 

Since I last wrote the State has been 
horrified and, in the view of many, dis- 
graced, by the legal murder of a woman. 
I will not discuss the merits of the case 
or the proof of crime, er offer anything in 
extenuation of the act for which Martha 
Place suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law, but wish to protest against the 
horror of this spectacle. I cannot agree 
with those who say that if women wish 
to have equal legal and political rights 
with men they must be prepared to suffer 
the same hardships and penalties. As 
well might any one declare that because 
feeble or old men are voters therefore 
they should receive no consideration on 
account of their disabilities. Does any 
one maintain that if women had their 
freedom, they should have no more espe- 
cial courtesies from men? If a bystander 
should see one man knocked down by 
another, it would create, no doubt, a 
sentiment of horror, but in no degree 
equal to that which would be felt by wit- 
nessing the feeling of a woman by a man. 
Because women are less strong, of smaller 
stature, and of more highly strung nervous 
systems than men, any act of violence 
done to one of them has in it a peculiar 
shock. In this admitted fact lies one of 
the reasons why the killing of a woman at 
the hands of the law is especially revolt- 
ing. As a matter of decency and human- 
ity, no woman should ever be put to death 
by public executioners. 

As a matter of justice certainly no 
woman should ever suffer the anguish 
and shame of a violent destruction of life 
as a punishment for crime until such time 
as women have a voice in the making and 
enforcement of the laws. The penalties 
for misconduct, which stand on our stat- 
ute books to-day, are all of man’s devising; 
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no woman has ever contrived any of the 
forms of restraint. The prisons where 
men go mad because of their enforced 
idleness, the cells where miserable male- 
factors are crowded together in wretched 
ness and foulness of cells too small for 
decency, above all, the hideous killing by 
the rope or the electric chair are not of 
women’s devising. Is it fair to punish 
women by laws to which they have not con- 
sented, and in ways which they have not 
approved? Women are to be classed either 
as grown up and full-statured human 
beings, responsible to the law, and able to 
cast their ballots for the election of those 
who shall frame the laws, or they are, as 
Blackstone says, “perpetual minors,”’ not 
qualified to vote, not competent to take 
any part in legislation, and not to be held 
to full accountability before the law. 
Young men under twenty-one are not sent 
to Sing Sing, but to the Elmira Reforma- 
tory, and boys under age are so rarely 
hung that it may almost be said that they 
are exempt from capital punishment. 
Why should not women be treated with 
equality of justice? You have in your 
prison in Massachusetts Jesse Pomeroy, 
one of the most cruel criminals that the 
world has ever seen, but he is in prison, 
because his youth pled for him, as it 
should plead for him in any State. Why 
should not a woman’s sex plead for her, 
as a man’s youth does for him? It is to 
be hoped that the day is not far distant 
when the death penalty will be abolished; 
but until then, it is certainly logical to 
claim that until women have equality 
before the law they should not have 
equality in the death-chamber. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Anna B. Averell, of Chicago, has 
given $50,000 to the Presbyterian Hospital 
of that city. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward gives Friday- 
night readings from Kipling and Steven- 
son at a college settlement. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in several European 
countries taxpaying women are allowed 
to vote by proxy. She says: ‘Only the 
other day I was talking with a man from 
Sweden who told me that at the last elec- 
tion in his district he had cast fifteen 
votes, one for himself and the rest for his 
mother, wife, and aunts, allof whom were 
property-holders.” 

The N. Y. Independent says: 


The declination of his call to the presi- 
dency of Brown University by President 
Taylor, of Vassar College, handsomely 
emphasizes the growing importance and 
value of women’s colleges. Brown is one 
of our oldest and most honored univer- 
sities, founded in the middle of the last 
century, and its presidency has invited 
the ablest and most distinguished Baptist 
scholars of the country. But we are learn- 
ing that women are worth as much as 
men, and their education as much to be 
fostered; and so President Taylor finds it 
no increase of honor or influence to be 
transferred from Vassar to Brown. 








SPRING tiredness is due to an impover- 
ished condition of the blood and is cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which enriches 
the blood. 
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It is with pleasure | announce the... 


OPENING OF 


Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24th 


and shall be pleased to see youon that or a later 
date. Weshall carry the same line of goods as 
heretofore, but, in addition, have opened a ready- 
to-wear Custom Department; in other words, we 
shall furnish a waist such as we should, it we 
were to take your measure, but it will be ready to 
wear. It will have hand-made buttonholes, and 
the sewing will be perfect. 7 

We have had so many calls for a waist of this 
description, by ladies who do not wish to wait two 
or three weeks for ordered work, that we have 
completed a line of Waists in Scotch Ginghams, 
Linens, Piques and Lawns, which we feel sure 
will meet the approval of our customers. 


M. F. FISK, 
144 TREMONT STREET. 


Between Temple Place and West St. 
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THE CATERPILLAR. 


BY LILIAN MULDOWNY. 

I wonder if the caterpillar knows, 
As toiling on her silken net she goes, 

That some day she will fly 

Beneath the summer sky, 
And sip the treasured nectar of the rose” 
Or is her life unconscious of its aim, 
Unknowing where it goes or whence it came, 

Just a blind, humble yearning, 

The germ soul’s upward turning, 
The faithful spending of her little store, 
And the vague, patient longing to be more? 

—Criterion. 





BOIL IT DOWN. 





If you've got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down; 
Make it short and crisp and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter—: 
Boil it down. 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain—express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings 
Boil it down; 
Skim it well, then skim the trimmings; 
Boil it down; 
When you're sure ‘twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence into, 
Send it on, and we'll begin to 


Boil it down. 
—Selected. 
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THE TRUMPETERS. 


BY ANDREW DOWNING. 








The winds of March are trumpeters, 
They blow with might and main, 

And herald to the waiting earth 
The Spring, and all her train. 


They harbinger the April showers, 
With sunny smiles between, 

That wake the blossoms in their beds, 
And make the meadows green. 


The south will send her spicy breath, 
The brook in music flow, 

The orchard don a bloomy robe 
Of May’s unmelting snow. 


Then June will stretch her golden days, 
Like harp-strings, bright and long, 
And play a rich accompaniment 
To every wild bird’s song. 


The fair midsummer-time, apace, 
Shall bring us many a boon, 

And ripened fruits and yellow sheaves 
Beneath the harvest-moon. 


The golden-rod, a Grecian torch, 
Will light the splendid scene, 
When Autumn comes in all the pomp 
And glory of a queen. 


Her crimson sign shall flash and shine 
On every wooded hill, 

And Plenty’s horn unto the brim 
Her lavish bounty fill. 


Then, little sweetheart, nfurmur not, 
Nor shrug your shoulders 80; 

The winds of March are trumpeters— 
I love to hear them blow. 
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HOW I WAS WARNED. 


— 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA TRASK. 


Five years ago I was running the pas- 
senger locomotive, No. 89, on the through 
route between Pittston and Harrisville. 

It was a cold night in December, with 
considerable frost and snow on the track, 
and a biting wind blowing a thin drizzle 
of sleet from the north. There was a 
clouded moon, but it gave sufficient light 
to make the track visible for a good dis- 
tance bebind us, as well as ahead of us, 

Hawkins was in the cab with me, and 
there is no better fireman in the country 
than Hawkins. We had passed Wood- 
stock, fifteen miles back, and had whizzed 
express by West Maltby. We had before 
us a clean run of thirty miles to Har- 
risville, where I went off duty, and Carson 
came on. 

We were drawing a half-dozen passenger 
coaches and a mail car, and expected to 
reach Harrisville at 12,30—on time. 

“By Jove!” said Hawkins, wiping the 
dampness from his face with a grimy 
hand; “‘it is a nasty night, and I shan’t be 
sorry when we get to Harrisville. Hope 
they’ll have something hot for supper at 
old Barker's.” 

Just as he spoke, I thought I heard, 
faintly sounding through the distance be- 
hind us, three short, sharp whistles of a 
locomotive. I strained my ears, and caught 
the sound again distinctly, and nearer 
than at first. 

“Good Lord!’ cried Hawkins. “What 
was that? It’s coming up behind us! It’s 
a runaway engine; and if so, then God 
help us!” 

There is nothing a railway engineer 
dreads more than a wild engine, for there 
is no way to control it, and nothing to do 
but outrun it. 

Hawkins turned towards the coal box, 
and seized the shovel to put in more coal, 
but I stopped him. 


“Wait a moment,” I said; ‘‘possibly 
there may be a meaning in this thing.” 

We were just shooting on to the high 
trestle which crosses Goodrun’s Meadows, 
from which the land slopes gradually 
down, for twenty rods or so, to the rocky 
bed of the Muskavoy River. 

Leaning out of the window, I could 
command a view of the track for half a 
mile behind us. And, as I looked, I could 
see distinctly, coming on in our wake, a 
locomotive, with no cars attached, and a 
long, black cloud of smoke trailing out be- 
hind on the frosty air. 

It was running at nearly the speed we 
were going, and as I gazed I became satis 
fied that whoever had a hand on the 
throttle was timing the speed to ours. I 
waved my red lantern from the cab win- 
dow, and was answered by a green light 
swung frantically from the cab of the 
pursuer, aud borne faintly on the air came 
a single wild cry, which sounded to me 
like ‘Stop.’ 

I slowed 89 up a bit, in spite of Haw- 
kins’ angry protestations, and our pur- 
suer slowed also. 

“There must be danger ahead, and they 
are come to warn us,’’ I said, ‘‘and a 
green light is the signal at Woodstock,” 

‘Why in thunder didn’t they warn us at 
Woodstock, then?’ growled Hawkins. 

I brought 89 to a standstill, and the 
locomotive which had followed us stopped 
not twenty feet away. I leaped to the 
ground and went back. A woman was 
climbing down from ite cab of the pur- 
suer—a woman witli a bare head, and light 
brown hair blown all around her scared, 
white face, 

‘Oh, Mr. Malcolm,” she cried in a voice 
hoarse with excitement, ‘‘the bridge over 
the Muskavoy is down and the track is in 
the river—”’ 

It was Capwell’s little Bess, and Cap- 
well was the telegraph operator at Wood- 
stock. Bess, whom I had taken into my 
engine many a time when she was a child 
and taught her all I knew about running 
old 89. And I had nearly lost my place 
by it, too. Bess, who two weeks before 
had driven me nearly wild by going off 
bicycling with the superintendent of the 
road—Bess, with whom I had quarrelled 
and parted forever! 

‘*But,”’ I said, “why did you not warn 
us at Woodstock?”’ 

“The despatch came a moment after 
you had pulled out. You left half a 
minute early, you know. You always 
hurry from Woodstock now,” with a little 
upward glint in the eye that I knew full 
well, 

‘Why didn’t your father or some man 
come?” 

“Father is down with a broken leg, and 
I have been supplying for him. And 104 
was all steamed up for old Dawson to 
take the freight up to Montville, and there 
was no one but me to come and try to 
save the passengers—and—Charley!”’ 

For I had caught her to my breast, and 
though I knew that Hawkins was staring 
at us from the cab window, and the 
frightened passengers were crowding from 
the rear platform of the train and glower- 
ing at us in amazement, I kissed her as I 
had never kissed any woman before, 

“Bess,” I cried, ‘‘you came to save me, 
Say it, or I will—” 

“Yes,” she broke in, softly. ‘“‘You—and 
—the passengers.” 

Bessie is my wife now, and she signals 
me with her white hand every time my 
train flies past the little cottage which is 
our home. Superintendent Sanborn for- 
gave her for taking 104 without orders, 
but I do not think he ever forgave her for 
stealing his heart and then returning it in 
the original package.— Boston Post. 
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RATS AS HAIR-RESTORERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was amused by the article in your late 
issue on ‘Rats as a Hair Restorer.” The 
logic is sound, Every horseman knows 
that eating carrots gives the horse a sleek 
and glossy appearance—how or why, no 
one can imagine. The Chinese say that 
eating rats has the same effect upon hu- 
man hair, and that they have proved it by 
centuries of practice. Surely they ought 
to know. Why is one more unreasonable 
than the other? 

Now, why should any one object to 
eating rats? Squirrels are a common arti- 
cle of food. Do we not deny ourselves a 
vast amount of wholesome food from mere 
prejudice? I am assured that no one can 
perceive any difference of taste between 
the meat of the dog and that of the hog— 
and of the two the dog is the least offen- 
sive. Think of the number of worthless 
curs running at large that might be con- 
verted into savory food! A young roasted 
puppy might vie in delicacy with the 
roast pig so eloquently described by 
Charles Lamb! 

I knew an officer of the U. S. Navy who 
had a passion for trying all sorts of food. 
He said tie only fowls that could not be 
made palatable by any amount of season- 





ing were vultures, buzzards, and carrion 


crows. He is said to have been a brave 
man who first tasted an oyster, and the 
first look at a frog is not appetizing. 

If I had my life to live over again 
(which, thank God, I have not), I would 
eat no meat, but confine myself to a vege- 
table diet, as many are now doing, and as 
1 have done for some years, to the mani- 
fest improvement of my health. But, if 
one chooses to eat meat, he should do 
away with the absurd prejudices which 
debar him from tasting some of the best 
and most nutritious, OCTOGENARIAN, 

Hinsdale, lil., March 18, 1899. 
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MRS. STANTON ON THE “ANTIS.” 





Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was inter- 
viewed the other day by a reporter for the 
N. Y. Sun. The Sun says: 


It may surprise the anti-suffragists, the 
‘‘auntis,” as they are familiarly called, to 
learn that they have no warmer nor more 
enthusiastic admirer than Mrs, Stanton. 
‘hey have proved themselves born poli- 
ticiaus,” she said, “worthy in every- 
thing but their convictions to accept the 
citizenship that we have labored to bestow 
upon them, If there was ever a doubt in 
the mind of any one that women were 
equal to entering the arena politic, these 
anti-suttragists have dispelled it. Their 
campaign at Albany the uther day proved 
it. Every plan was made, every scheme 
perfected, every mine laid by the antis 
months ahead, ‘lammany couldn’t have 
improved upon their methods. ‘The antis 
did themselves proud, and I’m proud of 
them, They’re all right, except that 
they’re on the wrong side; but that really 
doesn’t matter, for theirs is a lost cause, 
anyway. The antis are simply proving 
their fitness for the citizenship that is 
bound to be theirs before long, and if their 
example inspires the suffragists to greater 
zeal, the antis will not have lived in vain.” 


-_<-- 


ELIAS LONGLEY THE REFORMER. 





Elias Longley has well said: 


Phonetic spelling is something that 
everybody can comprehend, especially the 
poorer classes, to enable them to learn to 
read and write correctly in the shortest 
possible time. 


In July, 1848, he began the publication 
of the Phonetic Magazine. In the pro- 
spectus he said: 


The spelling and writing reform which 
has for its object to change the present 
absurd and lawless manner of spelling into 
a system most simple and beautiful, yet 
as accurate as a mathematical certainty, 
had its origin in Bath, England, with 
Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, the latter of 
whom the Westminster Review pronounces 
‘“‘a man of various learning, a good scholar 
and a ripe one.” ... The fact that Phono- 
otypy reduces the labor of learning from 
the dreadful task of memorizing the spel- 
ling of 50,000 words to the simple act of 
learning the sounds of forty letters, is 
enough to commend it to the support 
of all practical minds. . .. This reform 
must be one of the most important, 
if not the most important, of all the 
social and political problems now ag- 
itated. Educate the whole people, not 
one rank, or two ranks, but the whole 
people, every rank, from highest to 
lowest, and all others will follow—will 
follow, too, honestly, calmly, soberly, 
orderly, sensibly, with the care, gravity, 
decorum, and moral feeling which should 
accompany all attempts to improve the 
social condition of mankind, 

After his marriage he remained printer 
of the Universalist paper, the Star of the 
West, published by Rev. John Gurley, and 
set the type and wrote his editorials until 
the war with the South, in 1861, com- 
pelled its discontinuance. 

Mr. Longley was a firm believer in the 
freedom of the land, and frequently pub- 
lished articles on that subject from the 
pen of his father, Rev. A. H. Longley, and 
his friend, L., A. Hine, a prominent advo- 
cate of land reform. He also opposed the 
use of physical force in the government of 
children, or as a means of righting wrongs 
among adults. Being much pleased with 
a sermon on the war by Rev. Theodore 
Parker, he published it in full, introduc- 
ing it as follows: 

We are, constitutionally, almost a non- 
resistant in regard to physical force; we 
turn from scenes of strife as from the bit- 
ter cup of nauseous drug; and ever seek 
the quietness of peace and the beauty of 
harmony. . . . Hence we never look with 
favor on any scheme of warfare. 

When speaking of the treatment of 
criminals, he said: 

It appears to most liberal minds that it 
cannot be long before the death punish- 
ment will be abolished, within the juris- 
diction of the Union. 

In an article on associated labor, he 
begins thus: 

The real problem of the age is, and for 
some years has been: What is the proper 
means of securing to labor its adequate 
remuneration and its just social posi- 
tion in the community—at present, the 
one being far short of its proper earnings, 
and the other a libel and a satire on our 
republican institutions, which proclaim all 
men free and equal... . Sympathizing 
with the masses, I have always felt sad in 
contemplation of this great fact of every- 
day observation, that with the improve- 
ments of the age the exactions on labor 
become more oppressive. 

After the war there was little done to 
revive the phonetic publishing business. 





But Mr. Longley was pleasantly and more 


profitably employed, and although he 
never lost interest in the Phonetic Re- 
form, he felt that his duty to his family 
was paramount; and he had faith that 
others, financially more fortunate than he, 
would take up the work and carry it on. 
‘ From that time until his long sickness in 
December last, he devoted himself to re- 
porting, teaching of the art, and publica- 
tion of his phonographic books—the Man- 
ual of Phonography, Reading and Writing 
Exercises, Reporters’ Guide, and Phono- 
graphic Dictionary. 

During the war with the South, Mr. 
Longley was constantly engaged in report- 
ing, and met nearly all the leading men, 
particularly prominent politicians. In a 
letter to the New York Phonographic 
World, he said: 

It was my duty, and I enjoyed it as a 
privilege, to report the important speeches 
of such men as Presidents Lincoln, Grant, 
Garfield, Hayes, Vice-President Andrew 
Johnson and Colfax, Hon. Salmon P. 
Chase, Senators Morton, Conkling, Wil- 
son, Sherman, Thurman, Blaine; Gen- 
erals Logan, Butler. Schenck; Col. Robert 
G. Ingersoll, Fred Douglass, Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Theodore Tilton, and 
scores of less distinguished persons. 

In June, 1864, Mr. Longley went into 
Kentucky to report the doings of John 
Morgan, who it was understood had retired 
to the interior. But he had not. Mr. 
Longley was taken prisoner and stripped 
of his watch and purse; but during the 
night he made his escape, thus avoiding 
being taken to the dreaded Libby prison. 

April 10, 1865, Mr. Longley went to 
Charleston, S. C., to report the speeches 
delivered on the re-hoisting of the flag of 
the Union over Fort Sumter. 

Mr. Longley early chose the ministry as 
his profession, but only preached a few 
times. After his last effort he asked his 
wife how she liked his prayer, and said: 
‘Shall I tell you what [thought of it? I 
thought ita great piece of impertinence 
for me, a fallible mortal, to be standing 
there suggesting to God what to do.”” And 
he never preached again. 

Mr. Longley was strictly moral; never 
guilty of a profane or obscene or coarse 
expression; nor did he indulge in the use 
of slang. He used to say that he did not 
think people ought to lament the death of 
their friends, as it isa mercy to the suf- 
ferer; that it was only when the conditions 
were such that life was a misery that 
death came to their release. He was op- 
posed to the custom of wearing mourning, 
and he used to tell his wife that if he died 
first and she put on mourning, he would 
haunt her. He had no fear of the future, 
and said that the power that brought him 
into this world and took care of him here 
would not forsake him in the next, 

The first time Mr. Longley voted he 
voted for the Abolition candidates, Hale 
and Juliau. His father tried to persuade 
him not to “waste’’ his vote; but he 
believed the expression of an opinion 
through the ballot-box was not wasted, 
even though the party with which he 
voted could not expect to win at once. 
Later Mr. Longley became a Republican 
and remained so until 1892, when, being 
convinced that no further reform was to 
be expected from either of the two old 
parties, he joined the Populist party, feel- 
ing it his duty again to exert his influence 
toward bringing about some change for 
the better in the management of the affairs 
of the nation, and he heartily approved of 
the efforts and means proposed by the 
new party. He did not believe in the 
policy of fusion in the last campaign, but 
after it was effected he voted for most of 
the fusion candidates. He did not feel 
sanguine of victory, but did not anticipate 
such a complete defeat; and was more dis- 
couraged than he had ever been known to 
be in regard to the future of this country. 
He did not think that he would ever have 
anything more to do with politics; it 
seemed the people had not intelligence 
enough to govern themselves. 

At the beginning of the war with Spain 
(with which Mr. Longley had not the least 
sympathy), his thoughts again turned to 
the great need of phonetic books for 
teaching the Cubans and Spanish in Cuba 
the English language, and he regretted 
his inability to go again into the publish- 
ing business. He had had some corre- 
spondence with those interested in the 
spelling reform, hoping to induce some 
one with means and ability to undertake 
the enterprise, and in a letter to a friend, 
after his long sickness that began in 
December, he said he would devote the 
remainder of his life to that reform. 


—->-_ 


STATISTICS OF WAR AND CRIME. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Inthe JouRNAL of Dec. 31 was printed 
a letter written by the Adjutant General 
of Massachusetts in 1865, addressed to the 
selectmen of every town in the State 
inquiring in regard to the character and 
habits of the returned soldiers from the 
Civil War. Twenty-six answers, not 
selected, were also printed. These gave 
a very satisfactory showing. This, doubt- 
less, was intended to show that war is not 





demoralizing to the soldier. 








As our army was not disbanded till the 
last part of the year 1865 and the first of 
1867, and the previously mentioned letter 
was written in 1865, the inquiry seems to 
have been premature. 

By examining the statistics of crime ip 
this State during the year following the 
Civil War, we may come to quite a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Thus the number of 
commitments for crime in 1865 was 6,507, 
in 1866, 9,384, an increase of 2,877. 

In 1869 it was 9,994, an increase of 3,487, 

This increase continued, until, in 1898, 
the number of commitments to the prisons 
of the State was 28,855. 

How shall we account for this great in- 
crease, except as the result of the war? 

The warlike spirit is fostered in the 
young by the introduction of military dril] 
into the common schools and even into 
some Sunday schools. How account for 
the great number of mobs and lynchings 
throughout the country? 

Joseru A. ALLEN. 

Medfield, Mass., Feb. 21, 1899, 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 





DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
April 27-May 4. Eminent speakers from 
all parts of the country will be present, 
reports of the past year’s work will be 
given, and the work for the coming year 
will be mapped out. The railroads have 
granted reduced rates,—a fare and a third, 
—and the hospitable Grand Rapids women 
will entertain all the delegates free of 
charge. 


Massachusetts is entitled to sixteen 
delegates. They will be chosen at the 
April meeting of the State Board of Di- 
rectors. Of course, it is desirable to elect 
as delegates persons who will be able to 
attend the convention. Each local League 
is therefore requested to send to head- 
quarters as soon as possible the names of 
any suffragists, men or women, who would 
like to go. It will be a very interesting 
convention. Grand Rapids is a beautiful 
city, and is making great preparations to 
entertain its guests. 

THE LEGISLATURE. 

Since the issuing of the last Monthly 
Letter, three hearings have been given at 
the State House; on Feb. 8, a hearing 
before the Committee on Election Laws, 
on the petition of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. for municipal suffrage; Feb. 10, a 
hearing before the same Committee, on 
the petition of the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U. for license suffrage; and Feb. 21, a 
hearing before the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments, on the petition of 
the Massachusetts W.S. A. for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment 
granting full suffrage to women. The 
hearings weie very lively, and made con- 
verts to equal suffrage, both among the 
legislators and among the audience. One 
member of the legislative committee, 
representing a city that is considered a 
stronghold of the remonstrants, said he 
was converted by the address of Mrs. 
Helen A. Shaw. He afterwards made an 
admirable speech for equal suffrage in the 
Legislature. The hearings are reported in 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL of Feb. 11, Feb. 
18, and Feb. 25, the debates in the Jour- 
NAL of March 11. 

Two members of the Warren League,one 
of them Mr. Daniel G. Hitchcock, editor 
of the Warren Herald, came to Boston on 


“Pride Goeth 
Before a Fall.’’ 


Some proud people think 
they have strong constitu- 
tions, and ridicule the idea 
of disease. Such people 
neglect their health, let the 
blood run down, and their 
stomach, kidneys and liver 


become deranged. 

Don’t be foolish about your health: 
Use Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you will 
prevent the fall and save your pride. 


Scrofulous Hip Disease —“ My boy 
Willie had scrofulous hip disease from a 
baby. Abscesses developed. Months at 
the hospital, with best treatment, did no 
good. They said he would never walk 
again. He was helpless and wasted away 
to nothing but skin and bone. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla had helped me, and I gave it 
to him. Imagine my delight at a wonder- 
ful change. Abscesses all healed, crutches 
thrown away. He is now tall and stout, 
perfectly well and the thanks are all due 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other mothers with 
crippled children should know this.” Mrs, 
Emma V. Durr, Walpole, Mass. 

Nervousness—“I was weak, nervous 
and very delicate, staggered in attempting 
to walk. Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood’s 
Pills made me well. feel like another 
person.” Mrs. Lizzie SHERBERT, Conduit 
Street, Ext., Annapolis, Md. 

Dyspepsia" We all use Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, It cured my brother-in-law and 
myself of dyspepsia. I owe my life to it.” 
M. H. Kirk, 607 Franklin St., Philadelphia, 















Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
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purpose to attend the first hearing. Mr. 
Hitchcock marked and mailed to every 
member of the Legislature a copy of 
his paper containing an argument for 
equal suffrage. : 

On each petition, the majority of the 
legislative committee reported ‘leave to 
withdraw,” @ minority dissenting and 
reporting in favor of the petitioners. 

The constitutional amendment came up 
Friday, March 3. By some error, not fully 
explained, it had been understood by the 
suffragists that the question would come 
up the following Friday, March 10; hence 
they were not present at the debate, 
which was very spirited, some capital 
speeches being made on our side The 
yote stood 31 yeas to 82 nays. 

The municipal and license suffrage bills 
came up Tuesday, March 7. License suf- 
frge was defeated 51 to 94; municipal 
suffrage without a count. 

THANK OUR SPEAKERS. 

The following Representatives spoke 
in favor of equal suffrage, and should 
receive our thanks; for the constitu- 
tional amendment, Charles R. Johnson of 
Worcester, James F, Carey of Haverhill, 
Charles V. Corey of Sturbridge, Charles 
E. Haywood of Lynn, Charles H. Miller 
of Pepperell, and H. Huestis Newton of 
Everett; for license suffrage, Charles H. 
Adams of Melrose, Frank P. Bennett of 
Saugus, Charles P. Mills of Newburyport, 
Martin E. Hawes of Weymouth, James J. 
Myers of Cambridge and William E. Judd 
of Holyoke; for both municipal and license 
suffrage, Eugene H. Sprague of Wollaston. 
The address of all is ‘‘State House, Bos- 
ton.” 

WOMEN’S PROPERTY RIGHTS. 

A hearing was given on March 2, by the 
Committee on Probate and Chancery, on 
the petition of the Massachusetts W. 8. A. 
for the equalization of the laws of in- 
heritance between husband and wife. The 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women also 
asked for their equalization, and Judge 
Harmon for their partial equalization. A 
copy of Mrs. Anna Christy Fall’s book, 
“The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third,” was 
presented to each member of the com- 
mittee. (This hearing is reported in the 
Woman's JouRNAL of March 4.) There 
is a good prospect that some improve- 
ment in the laws will be made this year, 
even if they are not equalized entirely. 


FOR NEXT YEAR'S WORK, 


Our legislative work being over for this 
time, we shall now put in a year of vigor- 
ous educational work, so as to be ready to 
go before the next Legislature with grow- 
ing numbers and ever-increasing pressure. 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 


The past month has been so broken up 
by blizzards and by legislative hearings 
that many of the Leagues did not get their 
Bazar Committees organized before the 
March meeting of the State Board of 
Directors; but almost all mean to work 
for the Bazar. Brookbine has re-appointed 
the same committee of three on Bazar 
work who were so successful the last 
time. It will also have a whist party, and 
probably a dramatic entertainment, in aid 
of the Bazar. Natick, Worcester, and 
City Point have already appointed their 
Bazar Committees. City Point expects 
again to furnish two tables, a variety table 
supplied by the older members, and a tea 
and chocolate table supplied by the young 
people. Newton, Somerville, East Boston, 
Roxbury, Waltham, and other Leagues 
are also at work. Mrs. Hudson, formerly 
of Waltham, now of Winthrop, promises 
contributions from members of the Win- 
throp Woman’s Club; and Mrs. Mary P. 
Wilson, an active suffragist of Lowell, 
will attend to the Bazar work in that city. 
Let every League report to headquarters 
what it is planning to do for the Bazar. 


PRESS WORK, 

Fifty-four papers are being supplied 
with suffrage matter, 44 with manuscript 
articles, and 10 with suffrage plate matter. 


LEAGUE REPORTS. 

BeL_monr followed up the interest 
aroused by Mrs. Boland’s talk with a 
meeting devoted especially to answering 
questions. A hundred invitations were 
sent out, and about fifty women, most of 
them not suffragists, assembled at the 
Unitarian Sunday school rooms. A box 
had been placed in the vestibule to re- 
ceive written questions, which were 
dropped into it unsigned, in accordance 
with the invitation previously given. Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz took the chair and opened the 
meeting, and the vice-president brought 
in the box, opened it, and read the ques- 
tions, which were answered one by one 
by Miss Blackwell. A great many ques- 
tions had been put into the box, and this 
method (of inviting written questions to 
be handed in anonymously) is recom- 
mended to other Leagues. Women will 
ask questions in this way who are too 
timid to do it verbally. The Antis held a 
meeting in the same place on March 14, 
with a paper by Mrs. William T. Sedgwick. 
In Belmont a very friendly feeling pre- 
vails between suffragists and remon- 
strants, and all are willing to hear both 
sides. 

BROOKLINE held its midwinter meeting 
at the town hall on the evening of March 
3, with a large and brilliant audience. 
Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological 
School, spoke on “Alms and the Man,” 
interlarding it with suffrage doctrine. Tea 
and other refreshments were served, and 
six new members joined, making 151. 
The League has appointed a committee of 
three on parlor meetings, and expects to 
Two have been 
held lately with Mrs. Volkmann and Mrs. 
Maude Benedict; they were small but very 
spirited, the 25 or 30 ladies who met at 11 
A. M. being so interested that in one case 


they stayed till1.30 P.M. Mrs. Baker, of 
Longwood, who has been trying for 
months to get a speaker in the negative 
for her parlor discussion, has at last 
secured Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


Mrs. 





Guild, of the Anti-Suffrage Association. 
has written, in substance, that they do not 
wish to take part in any discussions. 


NEWTON is preparing fora parlor meet- 
ing with Mrs. Carter, of Newtonville. Hon. 
John W. Candler will speak on Cuba, and 
there will be a debate on the question, 
‘*Was the Senate Right or Wrong?”’ 


SOMERVILLE is jubilant over the election 
of a woman to the school board, the first 
for many years. The men helped royally. 
Several parlor meetings have been held, 
At one, Mrs. Boland spoke on “The Re- 
monstrants;’ at another, Rev. Mary Traf- 
fern Whitney on ‘*The Home;” at another. 
Mr. Warren A. Rodman presented ‘‘The 
Common Basis of Reforms;’’ at a fourth, 
‘Equality Colony” in the State of Wash- 
ington was described by the librarian of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, a 
Somerville girl; at still another there were 
readings by the Somerville librarian, Mr. 
Sam Walter Foss (author of “The Calf 
Path,” and other bright poems), who be- 
lieves in suffrage on the ground of justice. 


Roxpury, after meeting in private 
parlors for fourteen years, has branched 
out and gone to the church vestry. An 
expected address by Mrs. Martha Atkins 
had to be postponed, because of her hus- 
band’s illness. The president, Mrs. Burr, 
is making a special effort for new mem- 
bers, and has secured several. 


WALTHAM is soon to hold a parlor meet- 
ing in addition to its regular ones, It 
also does a good deal of work through the 
Woman's Club. Mrs. A. J. George lately 
addressed the Current Events Class of the 
Club in behalf of the Antis, and converted 
one of the Directors to suffrage. 


Natick has had a paper on ‘Margaret 
Fulier,”’ and expects to have a home table 
at the Bazar. 


ALLSTON 
the Antis. 


Worcester has been sowing seed in 
the large Woman’s Club. The Club lately 
had a paper on ‘*The Red Cross League” 
and the work of Clara Barton. After- 
wards, Miss Sarah A. Henshaw distributed 
to the members 260 rolls, each containing 
the Clara Barton leaflet, and one or two 
others. They were taken eagerly as 
souvenirs, because of Miss Barton’s por- 
trait. The Antis are to present their side 
of the question to the Club on March 29, 


Woburn, that was supposed to be dead, 
is thoroughly alive. It has paid its annual 
dues to the State, and is going to help the 
Bazar. 


reports conversions among 


City Pornt had two hundred at its last 
meeting. There was a symposium on the 
Philippine question; Postmaster Henry S. 
Treadwell and Mrs. A. Glynn spoke for 
and against Imperialism, and five-minute 
speeches followed. Refreshments and a 
social hour closed a brilliant meeting. 


NEEDHAM has had a fine address by 
Mrs. Boland, which aroused much interest, 


A NEW LEAFLET. 


A new leaflet, “‘Three Massachusetts 
Statesmen,’’ is now ready and for sale at 
this office, at 15 cents per hundred. It 
consists of extracts from addresses by 
Secretary of the Navy Long, Speaker 
Bates, and Senator George F. Hoar. 


THE FORTNIGHTLIES, 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles gave a very inter- 
esting talk at the Fortnightly on March 
14 on “Women as Inventors.’”’ At the 
Fortnightly on March 28, Mrs, Ellen C. 
Johnson, head of the Sherborn prison for 
women, will speak on ‘‘The Duty of Soci- 
ety towards Criminals.” 


TALKS ON HAWAII, 


Mrs. Gilman, the wife of Hon. Gorham 
D. Gilman, of West Newton, Hawaiian 
consul, has expressed her ‘unofficial opin- 
ion” that her husband would be willing to 
address the Leagues on Hawaii, of which 
he was a resident for twenty years. Mr. 
Gilman’s talks are delightful, and are 
given either with or without stereopticon 
views. Weadvise as many of the Leagues 
as possible to invite him, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. Henry M. Whitney lately invited 
the Theta Club of women wage-earners to 
her house, and had papers read to them 
against suffrage. The Theta Club has 
invited Miss Blackwell to come to their 
club rooms and present the other side. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute will 
hold a meeting in Boston April 13, at 
which Mrs, George and Mrs. Boland will 
present their respective sides of the suf- 
frage question. Admission 10 cents. 

All Leagues are earnestly requested to 
report their work, in order to keep in 
touch with the others. Those who cannot 
send a delegate to report at the monthly 
meeting of the State Board of Directors 
should report by letter. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park Street, Boston, March 15, 1899. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


ToLepo, O., MArcH 14, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Each year when the ides of March are 
with us, the women of this city hold at 
least one mass meeting, which is an- 
nually called by Ellen Sully Fray, as dis- 
trict president of the Ohio W.S. A. This 
year was no exception, and Mrs. Fray 
summoned the women of the city to meet 
in the usual place, Pythian Castle, Satur- 
day afternoon, Marchi1. Mrs. Fray was 
chosen to preside and Dr. Mary Anderson 
secretary. Mrs. Fray announced the ob- 
ject of the meeting, which was to confer 
in the interest of the public schools of 
Toledo. 

The attendance was excellent, and much 
interest was manifested. Among those 





present were Mr. James Melvin, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, and Mr. J. 
Kent Hamilton of the same Board, a 
candidate for reélection on April 2. Each 
gentleman gave advice and instruction. A 
motion was made to sustain the candidacy 
of Mr. Hamilton, but it was not carried, 
so the women of this city are unpledged. 
The equalizing of the salaries of the teach- 
ers was taken up, and informatioa asked 
from the gentlemen present. Mr. Hamil. 
ton said: 

I know no difference between men and 
women in the matter of salary. A woman 
should have as much wages as a man for 
the same service. 

Dr. Mary Anderson said she understood 
that in the high school there was a dis- 
crimination. She recited a case where a 
young man received $1,500 a year, while a 
woman of mature years and much ex- 
perience performed nearly the same duties 
and was paid but $800. 

Mr. Hamilton said the board had a 
schedule of salaries, and if they were un- 
satisfactory the proper remedy would be 
to present a memorial asking for an equal- 
ization of teachers’ pay. 

Hon, Samuel Jones, the independent 
candidate for mayor, will address the 
East Side W. S. A. this week at its regu- 
lar meeting. 

So far there has been no woman candi- 
date for the Board of Education, in fact, 
no candidate at all other than Mr. Hamil- 
ton. A host of friends are endeavoring to 
secure the assent of Dr. Mary Law to 
allow her name to be used. Dr. Law is 
eminently qualified, has served as a teach- 
er in the public schools, and is now prin- 
cipal of the Law Normal Training School 
for Kindergarten Teachers. She would 
make an ideal member, and her friends 
hope the city will be fortunate enough to 
secure her services. B. 


-_-—-— 


KENTUCKY. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE NEEDED, 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Marci 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The lesson taught me by the war with 
Spain, and the subsequent war upon the 
Philippine Islands, is that good women 
ought to have a vote to assist good men in 
work which must affect the welfare of 
every man, woman, and child in our be- 
loved country. Women certainly had in- 
fluence in rousing the nation to the great 
work of helping to free Cuba from the 
worst and most wicked government the 
world has seen, They certainly did help 
care for the soldiers, supplementing the 
work of the administration; but influence 
is one thing, the right to assist in deci- 
sions of tremendous importance is an- 
other. If women had had votes, would 
not they have been cast against the fear- 
ful treachery that has sent our noble army 
of heroes to the far-off islands of the sea, 
to rid them of the Spanish oppressor, and 
accomplish that great good only in turn to 
take the part of invading conquerors, and 
to slay thousands of patriots who do not 
want even American masters? 

But to-day, in our midst, is enacted a 
scene which shows the need of good wom- 
en to help good men, written in such plain 
characters that even the ‘‘wayfaring man, 
though a fool,’’ cannot fail to discern 
them. In the fair city of Lexington, Ky., 
there has long been much-talked-of need 
of reform in municipal management. 
Though the seat of cultivation and refine- 
ment, of many churches and schools, of 
many noble charities, of good lawyers and 
eloquent preachers, crime has stalked un- 
punished through its streets. Foul mur- 
ders have been committed, and no one 
punished. Burglary bas been of almost 
nightly occurrence. Shooting affrays, as- 
saults with intent to kill, carrying con- 
cealed weapons, brutal abuse of power, 
such as clubbing into insensibility unre- 
sisting negro women when arrested for 
small charges—all these things have made 
our city a byword and reproach. The ex- 
istence of a ‘‘ring’’ of policemen, judges, 
constables, and squires was well known. 
But who could haul it down? At the elec- 
tion last fall, good, true men, gentlemen 
worthy of confidence and incapable of 
corruption, were candidates at the earnest 
solicitation of citizens roused to the need 
of great changes. For the offices were 
held by men who had proved themselves 
unworthy of trust. 

But the ‘‘ring’’ sounded an alarm, and 
clung closely to each other. The new 
ticket failed, and the pressure of the ring 
upon law and order was worse than ever. 

For example, six indictments were made 
against one of its members for ‘assault 
with intent to kill,’’ and for various other 
violations of the laws; but not one was 
ever tried! All complained, all condemned, 
all wondered where it would end. Then 
the community was shocked by a murder 
so heinous, so unprovoked, and without 
cause, motive, or excuse, that the commu- 
nity was thrilled as by an electric shock, 
and aroused to determined action. A 
business man, a kind, gentle-hearted, good 





citizen employed in a position of trust and 
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responsibility by one company for seven | 


years, a man beloved in his family, re- 
spected by all who knew him, a man use- 
ful—we would almost have said indispen- 
sable—in his church and family, was walk- 
ing to his place of business on the most 
public street in the city. One of the 
‘‘ring’’ was also on Main Street, and rude- 
ly jostled Mr. Keller as he passed him. 
The latter said, quietly and pleasantly, as 
he always spoke: ‘Look out there!” The 
answer was a flash, a shot, and Mr. Keller 
fell, wounded to death. He was carried 
to the hospital, and, in a few hours, the 
dear father, the devoted husband, the 
good son, and faithful citizen, was dead. 
The murderer, a young man, drunk— 
an outgrowth of the bad influences that 
had been thrown around him, of which he 
is no less the victim than the man whose 
blood stains his hands,—was arrested. But 
he was released by another of the ‘‘ring”’ 
on a bond which, upon examination, was 
found to be worthless. A new bond was 
demanded and given for $1,000. The 
young man was summoned to appear the 
Saturday after Mr, Keller’s death to an- 
swer to the charge of murder. When Sat- 
urday came, the case was called, but the 
man had disappeared. No one could re- 
member when he was last seen. 

But the heart and conscience of the 
town had been wounded, and justice 
could not longer be defied. The Governor 
of the State offered a reward of $150. 
Then the men stopped and shrugged their 
shoulders, but not so the mothers, wives, 
and daughters of Lexington. They gave 
notice of a meeting to be held at the large 
hall where they were wont to meet on 
social occasions. They gathered in great 
numbers. Crowds were turned away. 
They discussed the situation, and called 
on many prominent gentlemen whom they 
had asked to attend to tell them what 
should be done. They raised $800 to as- 
sist in searching for the slayer of Mr. 
Keller, and demanded that the “ring” be 
investigated and broken up, so that Lex- 
ington might no longer be a byword and 
reproach. 

But suppose the good women of Lex- 
ington had been able to vote with the 
good men at the previous municipal elec- 
tion, that the lawless gang which had so 
long controlled the city government 
should be replaced by men who would 
faithfully administer the laws? Then all 
this sorrow and sin and suffering would 
have been averted. One valuable life 
would have been spared. One young man 
might not now be a fugitive from justice. 
His mother’s heart would not be breaking. 
His native town would not be aroused to 
mass meetings to raise funds to have him 
arraigned at the bar of justice. A condi- 
tion of affairs would not longer exist 
which made one lawyer of high position 
say that ‘“‘a grand jury ought to indict 
every man in Lexington for cowardice.” 

The men of Lexington are not afraid to 
fight. Kentucky men, other things being 
equal, would a little rather fight than not. 
But they are afraid to ask the women they 
love and trust and respect to stand by 
their side at the polls and vote for good 
laws and good men to administer them. 

H. H. D. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 





COLORADO. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Colorado E. 8. A., the retiring president, 
Mrs. Katherine A. G. Patterson, in her 
annual address, spoke in part as follows: 


The annual meeting of our Colorado E. 
S. A. does not fail to bring with every 
recurrence added reasons for congratula- 
tion upon the success of the movement in 
whose interest the organization continues 
to work. In our own State, the success 
of equal suffrage in practice affords con- 
stant cause for rejoicing, and our annual 
meeting already suggests itself as a second 
Independence Day for the new voter, For 
many Colorado women, some even among 
our former feminine Tories, until lately 
most loyal to the old 1¢gime, are found 
each year more decidedly inclined to cele- 
brate with us our new dignity and pres- 
tige as citizens of a noble commonwealth. 
The charm of finding oneself no longer 
treated as an alien in one’s own country 
does not grow less. 

But there is a deeper reason than the 
deepest rejoicing for vur own good for- 
tune, that sustains the interest in our 
Colorado Suffrage Club, For, although it 
is now five years since the direct object of 
the organization was secured, in the elec- 
tion by which the vote of chivalrous Colo- 
rado men conferred the plenary power of 
the ballot upon Colorado women, we re- 
member that only four of the States of our 
nation are yet, according to their own 
avowed principle of just government, 
actually free States, since only four ac- 
tually derive their governmental authority 
from the consent of the governed. 

Our free Western women cannot wholly 
enjoy alone the advantage of this acknowl- 
edged citizenship. For this the ties of 
sympathy with the kinswomen of the old 
Eastern homes are yet too vital; while 
without these personal ties the Western 
sense of justice would appeal so directly 
to the humanity of our young State that 
its enfranchised women could not forget 
the lingering injustice to women still 
legalized in 80 many other States. And 
so the extension of the suffrage reform 


remains the idee fixe of Colorado re- 
formers. 
If it should be thought necessary 


further to justify the existence in our 
equal suffrage State of an Equal Suf- 
frage Club, it need only be said that a 
dominating idea knows no arbitrary limi- 
tations. National boundaries cannot cir- 
cumscribe it, much less the interstate 
lines of our compact federal union, In 
tracing the broad dynasties of ideas 
through our modern era, Professor Rein of 
the German University at Jena, writing 
for the February Forum, says: ‘In the 
seventeenth century, religion formed the 
centre of the struggle which divided 
States into factions and gathered around 
its standard men of all nationalities. In 
the eighteenth century philosophy ruled 
the intellectual world with the same re- 
sult, while during the first half of the 
present century natural science became 
the issue upon which men agreed or dif- 
fered. All these questions have been su- 
perseded by social science, which nowen- 
gages public attention in many and various 
directions.” ‘The present domination of 
social science,’’ adds Professor Rein, ‘is 
indicated by those barometers of society, 
women and poets, for these same have 
now entered the ranks of social reform- 
ers.’’ The branch of social science repre- 
sented by the elective franchise, as an im- 
portant factor in its progress, is the idea 
that binds together under its sway many 
serious American women in entire disre- 
gard of State or national lines. 

But if in conservative Germany women 
as well as poets are among the prophets 
of reform, how little wonder that among 
the prophets also are so many thoughtful 
women of progressive Colorado! Having 
contemplated for years the possibilities of 
a principle of social science in practice, 
they are under the spell of a ruling idea— 
the hope of better things to come through 
the beneficent appiication of this princi- 
ple. And that the justice and educative 
value of the elective franchise should by a 
survival of ancient prejudice still be with- 
held from the unfairly divided half of the 
people of our land, is an offence against 
the power that makes for righteousness 
not lightly to be condoned by people 
whose eyes are open to its serious mean- 
ing. 

Therefore, not only as a home-guard to 
defend Colorado’s fair name from fake re- 
ports has our old organization militant 
outlived its own first object. It survives, 
also, as a band of auxiliaries to that divi- 
sion of the grand army of progress which 
finds it still necessary to contend, even in 
America, for legal recognition of the sov- 
ereign rights of one-half the loyal citizens 
of an otherwise great and just govern- 
ment. 

As a bureau of correspondence, in line 
with the duties of a home guard, many 
letters of inquiry have been answered 
during the year. Some of these letters 
have been written by request for publica- 
tion, while others have given suggestion 
and encouragement—recognized the bel- 
ligerency of the contestants, in a manner 
—and in the form of true reports from 
Colorado supplied moral ammunition for 
the battalions of suffrage armies still in 
the field. 

Our membership is larger this year than 
since 1893; for many of our new voters 
who never fail to exercise their new privi- 
lege are recognizing the obligation of Col- 
orado to assist more backward States in a 
reform so radical that the best interests 
of the whole country depend upon its suc- 
cess; and our associate effort is a neces- 
sary crystallization of the suffrage senti- 
ment of the State. The precedent we 
seek to establish is also of great impor- 
tance. If each State, as her full liberty is 
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gained, shall use her vantage ground, as 
Colorado is trying to do, to assist to her 
higher level the people of tradition. bur- 
dened communities whose lagging retards 
the general progress, how much sooner 
might come the triumph in the whole 
United States of the principle for which 
we contend, and the establishment in due 
time of the better conditions that must 
follow the triumph of every lofty princi- 
ple! 

Mrs. Patterson reviewed the progress of 
the equal suffrage movement during the 
past year in different parts of the world, 
and continued: 


In a State that has recognized the indi- 
viduality of women for half a decade, one 
of its clubs enjoyed ata meetipg last week 
this view of woman’s duty by one of its 
members, who is also an active officer of 
our Suffrage Association, and has been 
honored by one of the highest offices of 
the State. In concluding a thouglttul 


| the pure atmosphere of a valley both Rich 
| in name and rich by nature. 
| In conclusion, let me ask your accept- 
ance of this gavel as a token of our regard. 
| It will be pleasant for you tu know that in 
' this small gift every member of the Senate 
| is represented. When you look over the 
mementoes of the past, may this gavel re- 
| mind you of the friendship of your col- 
| leagues. May good fortune attend your 
steps, and speed you in safety to home, 
| family, and friends! This is the heartfelt 
wish of all who have been associated with 
you in this the Senate chamber. 
| President Nebeker was much affected. 
He said in part: “Senator Cannon, I may 
say dear Senator Cannon, for this token 
of the esteem in which I am held by the 
Senate lam exceedingly grateful, and I 
assure you that the kindly sentiment you 
express is thoroughly reciprocated. If 
any ill feelings have been engendered dur- 





paper, Mrs. Peavey says: 

“The family and not the individual is 
the proper unit of society, and if there is | 
any one voice speaking loudly to the wo- 
man of America to-day, it is the voles | 
that bids her consider her vocation as a | 
wife anda mother. Man will never get | 
anything better in this world than a good | 
mother or a good wife. And both for 
wifehood and motherhood education is | 
essential. As women, we are bound to | 
see to it that our daughters have the best 
education possible; that they become the 
intellectual peers of their brothers, and 
that they be furnished with all the quali- 
fications necessary to a true helpmeet, to 
the end that the race of men perish not 
from the face of the earth. As women, 
we have a mission to perform here which 
we must not neglect. We must stand for 
the family in its integrity, and for the old- 
fashioned home in its beauty, and for the 
sweetness of love-making in its purity,and 
for the divine consummation of love in 
the production of lives that are worthy of 
the immortality guaranteed them as the 
creation of the Infinite.” 

Such sentiments as these, shared by ev- 
ery Colorado woman, bring no fear of evil 
for the future free self-direction of woman- 
hood. 


—- —_—— 


UTAH. 


The Utah Legislature got through a 
good deal of business during the crowded 
last days of the session. The two women 
members—Mrs. Alice M. Horne in the 
House, and Hon. Martha Hughes Cannon 
in the Senate—secured the passage of 
measures in the interest of health and 
education, besides the Art Institute bill 
described last week. 

Mrs. Alice M. Horne’s bill for raising 
the number of free scholarships in the 
State Normal School from 100 to 200 
passed the Senate, and went through in 
the House by a unanimous vote. 

Hon. Martha Hughes Cannon introduced 
a comprehensive health measure, which 
was carried, providing for the suppression 
of nuisances and contagious diseases, pre- 
scribing quarantine regulations, and re- 
lating to burial permits, health of schools, 
diseased animals, and veterinary surgeons. 
The Salt Lake Tribune calls the passage of 
this State Board of Health bill, ‘tanother 
instance of feminine influence.” The 
House struck out the compulsory vaccina- 
tion clause, and passed the rest of the bill 
by a vote of 26 to 1, after inviting Mrs. 
Cannon to take the floor and speak in its | 
behalf, which she did briefly. 

The Senate presented a handsome gavel 
to its president, Senator Nebeker, who 
had occupied the chair during the long 
and unsuccessful struggle to choose a 
United States Senator. They selected 
Hon. Martha Hughes Cannon to make the 
presentation speech, She said in part: 

I have been entrusted by the members 
of this Senate with a very pleasant duty. 
In their behalf I express to you the es- 
teem in which you are held by the friends | 
who now surround you. I deem it an 
honor to be the mouthpiece of my col- | 
leagues upon this occasion, and my only | 





anxiety is lest I fail to convey to you the 
sentiment of the hearts that have learned 
to prize your worth. You have been to 
us all for many days a fair-ruling, wise, 
and judicious presiding officer, and a true 
and faithful friend. 

The knowledge that we are about to 
separate and dissolve our relationship as 
the Senate of the Third Legislature of the 
State of Utah, makes this a fitting occa- 
sion to express what we owe to your con- 
stant, unwavering justice and generosity. 
We wish you godspeed to your northern 
home, and we trust that the friendship we 
have been privileged to share in the past, 
may be confirmed and deepened through 
many long years tocome. We shall think 


of you when gone as enjoying the change 
of lassoing the horned steer in the wide- 
spreading plains of the north, and taking 
your siesta in the sweet-scented alfalfa 
fields, and drinking in the ‘“galama” of 





/enthusiastic meeting of 


ing the session, I am satisfied that as the 
days go by they will be forgotten. Again 
I thank you.”’ 





LOUISIANA. 


Mrs. Col, George Waring addressed an 
ladies at the 
Grand Opera House in New Orleans on 
the afternoon of March 17, on the ques- 
tion of sewerage and draivage, and urged 
them to vote for improved sanitation. The 
New Orleans Picayune says: 


The distinguished lady unconsciously 
touched a sympathetic chord in the heart 
of every woman present when she told 
the story of her work with Colonel War- 
ing in the cleaning up of New York City. 
The reason was because of the pretty 
under-current of romance that lay beneath 
that tour of husband and wife through 
those crowded tenement districts of the 
great metropolis; the love and devotion 
that bound the two so deeply together 
that it led a timid, sensitive, shrinking 
woman out of her home into a great bat- 
tle for reform measures that had for its 
basis the all-ennobling desire to benefit 
suffering humanity. 

As Mrs. Waring, referring to these tours, 
remarked: ‘During our administration,”’ 
and then, asif by way of explanation, said, 
“I always say ‘our administration’ when I 
speak of Colonel Waring’s work as com- 
missioner of public works under Mayor 
Strong, and I always say ‘we,’ because the 
first person plural defines more clearly 
than | can say how faithfully we worked 
together for the greatest sanitary reform 
achievement of the age,”’ every woman in 
the Grand Opera House glanced signifi- 


| cantly at her companion and then at our 


own gallant mayor seated in the audience, 
and from him their eyes turned to the 
sweet, demure little wife, seated upon the 
stage as vice-president of the Woman’s 
League for Sewerage and Drainage, and 
with the quick wit and intuition of 
women, they at once instituted the com- 
parison between Colonel and Mrs, Waring 
working for sanitary reform in New York, 
and Mayor and Mrs. Flower seeking to 
bring sunshine and gladness and health 
into darksome places of New Orleans. 
They recalled how Mrs, Flower, a most 
devoted and earnest housewife, wedded to 
all the sacred and traditional associations 
of her southern home, imbibing the spirit 
which animated our mayor, and seeing 
how necessary it was for women to give 
countenance to a proposed reform which 
meant so much for the health and preser- 
vation of their little children, came bravely 
forward and was among the first to or- 
ganize the Woman’s League and give it 
the official sanction of her name and pres- 
ence. And as Mrs. Waring, all uncon- 
scious of how the women’s thoughts were 
weaving their own pretty local love story, 
kept on repeating ‘‘we, that is Colonel 
Waring and I,” and “during our adminis- 
tration,’’ the scribe, peering through the 
vista of the future when New Orleans 
shall have accomplished this great project 
of sanitary reform, and peace and plenty 
walk with us, caught through the rapidly 
dissolving views a picture of our mayor 
and his wife reviewing the history of this 
memorable campaign, and noting how 
earnestly they have worked together in 


| this great movement, the words ‘‘dur- 


ing ouradministration’”’ seemed, indeed, a 
prophecy and a presage that what was 
done in New York will be accomplished 
in New Orleans. 

All honor to Mayor and Mrs. Flower for 
the stand they have taken, and may “‘our 
administrative battle’ for good drainage 
and sewerage be such a success that, long 
after they have passed away, their work 
may bear sweet blossoms of love and re- 
membrance in the hearts of the people of 
future New Orleans! 

The Picayune says that Mrs. Waring 
had never spoken in public before, but felt 
it her duty to do so when she learned 
what momentous interests were at stake 
for the health of New Orleans. 

She felt that she must do just what she 
knew Colonel Waring would have done 
had he been spared to see this day fraught 
with so much of good or evil for the fu- 
ture of New ee if the proper 
system of sewerage and drainage is adopt- 


ed, evil if things are forever to remain as 
they are. So she consented to speak to 
the women of New Orleans, and urge 
them to take up this important question, 
especially the women taxpayers, whose 
votes will count so much in the final settle- 
ment of the question. 

In order to authorize the special elec- 
tion required, a certain proportion of the 
taxpayers must petition for it. Petitions 
for signature by tax-paying women were 
placed in different parts of the theatre at 
this meeting. An invitation to be present 
had been extended to the colored women 
taxpayers, and they occupied the position 
in the theatre usually reserved for them, 

Mrs. Waring lived in New Orleans be- 
fore her marriage, and her family is high- 
ly esteemed there. 

A successful and well-attended meeting 
for the promotion of sewerage and drain- 
age, held on March 15 in the parlors of 
Mrs. Robert W. Wilmot, of Milan Street, 
was addressed by Mrs. E. W. Ordway, and 
much interest was aroused. ‘The petition 
was signed by all the taxpayers present, 
and new members were added to the Wo- 
man’s League. Several similar meetings 
will be held as the outgrowth of this. 


PO a> 


MAINE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Maine Legislature has passed ‘‘an 
act authorizing women to be admitted as 
attorneys to practise law in the courts of 
this State.” This measure, approved 
March 16, reads: 


No person shall be denied admission or 
a license to practise as an attorney at 
law on account of sex. 


When Miss Heloise E. Hersey lectured 
in Portland recently before the Woman's 
Literary Union, she used the election to 
Congress of polygamist Roberts as an 
argument against woman suffrage, dis- 
missing the question with ‘And he was 
elected by women’s vote.’’ The follow+ 
ing spirited reply appeared next day in all 
the city papers: 


One of the astonishing arguments 
brought to bear against woman suffrage 
in the recent lecture on “Civic Oppor- 
tunity for Women,”’ leads us to enter a 
vehement and righteous protest against 
the wholesale arraignment of the women 
of Utab, who, it was claimed, ‘by their 
ballots,” elected Congressman LKoberts 
from Utah; a statement which left the im- 
pression on many minds that Mr. Roberts 
was indebted to the women of Utah for 
his election. It seems quite impossible 
that any one who has made even acursory 
study of this matter could make such an 
unqualified allegation as this, and it may 
be interesting to those who have not in- 
vestigated this subject to read the follow- 
ing information, part of which, coming 
from Salt Lake City, the stronghold of 
Mormonism, should at least have some 
show of truth in its assertions: ‘*Mr- 
Roberts is a polygamist, and a man with a 
low opinion of women; in fact, is openly 
opposed to woman suffrage,’ and if 
elected by the women’s ballots, must have 
been somewhat humiliated. When Utah 
was admitted to the Union as a State, all 
the four political parties put equal suf- 
frage planks in their platforms, and Mr. 
Roberts was one of the very few men who 
publicly opposed woman suffrage at that 
time. 

(This should certainly commend him in 
the eyes of the anti-suffragists.) 

All the women in Utah are not Mor- 
mons, and one of the leading Gentile 
women in Salt Lake City said in a private 
letter: ‘‘The women of Utah are not re- 
sponsible for Mr. Roberts’ nomination. 
It was railroaded through the convention 
in spite of their protests,” while a promi- 
nent Mormon woman in the convention 
opposed his nomination on the ground 
that ‘‘all his time would be needed for his 
domestic duties,’’—a delicate way of say- 
ing that a man with several wives was not 
a fit person to send to Congress. 

The Mormon Church does not have the 
solid support of the women’s vote, some 
of the most conspicuous opponents of the 
church in its effort to take despotic con- 
trol of the State having been women. 

Resolutions have been passed almost 
daily by women’s societies protesting 
against the seating of Mr. Roberts in Con- 
gress, and if his unseating is ever accom- 
plished, the women of this country by 
their protestations will have played some 
small part in his defeat. 

Lucy Honarr Day. 

The Pine Tree State holds its banner 
high, and even a beloved daughter cannot 
go unreproved if she allows her feet to 
stray from the straight path of ‘Civic 
Opportunity for Women’ into the by- 
ways of the ‘‘Antis.”’ 

The Equal Suffrage Club of Portland 
has grown toa membership of sixty, and 
meets once a month. A great increase of 
interest is reported. Miss Alice Blan- 
chard was lately chosen secretary, in place 
of Miss Titcomb, who has served faith- 
fully for six years, and has long wished to 
resign, owing to pressure of other duties. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, president, and 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, vice-president and 
State organizer of the Maine W. S. A., 
leave next month for Grand Rapids, to 
attend the annual meeting of the National 
American W.S. A. Mrs. Osgood will stop 
at Cleveland on her return, for the second 
annual meeting of the International Health 
Protective League, of which she is presi- 





dent. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Roxpury.—The meeting of the League 
was held on Saturday, March 18, in the 
vestry of the Methodist church on Warren, 
near Moreland Street. There was a good 
attendance, though the afternoon was 
stormy, and all were much interested in a 
paper prepared and read by Mrs. Martha 
Atkins, on the state of the suffrage move. 
ment in various of our Western States, 
and the effect produced where full suf- 
frage has been granted to women. The 
reading of the paper was followed by 
animated discussion. L. M. P. 


LEOMINSTER. — The Executive Com- 
mittee of our League met on the 22d ult., 
with the president, Rev. Juliette Yeaw. 
Take good courage, for Leominster is 
alive. We are firmly resolved that the 
coming Bazar shall not fail of success for 
laxity on our part. The committee pres- 
ent were: President, Rev. Juliette Yeaw: 
secretary, Mrs. Francilla Whitney; trea- 
surer, Mrs, Kate G. Pope; ex-officio, Mrs, 
Charlotte M. Morse, Mrs. Henrietta M, 
Gates, It was voted to have a table of 
miscellaneous articles; also voted that 
each member of the League should solicit 
articles, and Mrs. Kate G, Pope was ap- 
pointed a special solicitor. The March 
meeting was held with Mrs. Joel Smith, 
and the Lesbian Club were present as 
guests. Mrs. Francilla Whitney read an 
essay on ‘‘Laughter and Good Cheer,” 
which is warmly praised by those who 
heard it, and highly commended by the 
local paper. Mrs, Whitney will be glad to 
give itelsewhere, At the next meeting, 
Mrs. Kate G. Pope will read "Mr. Lex; or, 
The Legal Status of Mother and Child.” 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — Interest in ‘The 
Prodigal Danghter’’ grows with its con- 
tinued performances. Week after week 
the management has planned to present 
new attractions, only to find postpone- 
ments imperative by an unsatisfied public 
demand for seats. The merits of the 
play have gained such widespread knowl- 
edge in amusement circles that it seems 
well-nigh impossible to estimate the pos- 
sible patronage. It has been decided to 
continue the drama the coming week, 
continuing, meanwhile, preparations for 
brilliant attractions for the spring season. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
March 27, 3.30 P.M. Education Committee. Prof. 
Hyatt, of Harvard University, will speak on 
“Value of Science Study for the Young.’ 


HOME MADE 


Bonbons Candies 


60 Cents 30 Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 
At Reasonable Prices 
made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 

























Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 


359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


i a monthly ree devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lent advertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


Marilla Andrews, Editor 





A Pleasant Summer Home 

1 for the summer from May 1 or 
To Let June 1, as wanted, to Oct. 1, a 
gees home, 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

hirteen rooms and bath-room, «ll modestly fur- 
nished,—not too good ferchildren, Green grass 
all around the house, a few trees, a beautiful 
view, excellent neighbors, fine breeze off the 
water; in short, a union of city and country, con- 
venient for a family wanting to escape city walls 
that cannot go too faraway, or for country people 
who would like a breath of salt water air and still 
have the advantages of the city. Terms rea- 
sonable. Apply in person or by letter to B.C. B. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mags. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








Perie, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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